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‘‘Tray,” says Daniel Stern, “belongs to the Madonna. It is by that 
attractive personification of feminine beauty that an austere Christianity 
has been enabled to perpetuate its reign in this country of Pagan 
voluptuousness, among a people who idolise Grecian beauty. It is by 
her, by her mild presence, that the revolting image of a God crucified 
has made itself acceptable in the eyes of these delicate organisations, and 
that under the name of Pieta, it has consecrated and cherished the repre- 
sentation of an inanimate body, of a livid corpse, mangled with wounds, 
It is through her, lastly—it is, so to say, under her invocation—that that 
intimate alliance of Christianity and Paganism which the North has 
repudiated, has made of Italian Catholicism the most beautiful and the 
most seductive of all the religions of the world. The beauty of Jesus 
may have been questioned, but that of Mary has never been contested. 
No one would say of a woman that she might possibly have been ugly. 
Sine decore et specie.” (The beauty of the women of Nazareth, Daniel 
Stern ought to have known to be traditional, and, albeit questioned by a 
sceptical American, is generally admitted, in the present day, as a heir- 
loom of Mary.) ‘The black virgins are, as you are aware, only an in- 
terpretation of the Canticles: nigra sum sed formosa. Notwithstanding 
what there is that is anti-human in the dogma of a virgin mother, not- 
withstanding the severities of a theology which condemns, as issued from 
sin, the natural instincts of man, the worship of Mary, in these happy 
realms, is the worship of maternity, of love; it is adoration under the 
features of a woman, of nature always beautiful, always young, eternally 
fecund : 


Liingst zwar trieb der apostel den heiligen dienst der Natur aus ; 
Doch es verehrt sie das volk glaiibig als Mutter des Gott’s. 


It is long since the apostle has superseded the love of Nature, 
But the faithful still worship her under the features of the mother of God. 


So says Count Platen, whose Hellenic muse loved and understood Italy 
better than even its own children know how to understand her.”’ 
This is the spirit in which to descend the Alps, on that side where the 
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atmosphere is’ embalmed with the fragrance of oleanders, azaleas, and 
rhododendrons, and lakes Jay like mirrors bathed in light at your feet. 
Is contentment possible? A — on the ascent of the Simplon, was 
once positively angered by the rapturous expressions evoked by the 
scenery; the gardener who acted as guide to Daniel Stern on the Isola 
Madre, the prettiest of the Borromean islands, pined, we are told, to 
exchange his flowers, water, and sky, for a Manchester factory ! 

“Take care,” said mine host in the Valais to Count Joseph d’Estour- 
mel, a legitimist prefect of the old régime, exiled by the events of 1830, 
“that in crossing the mountain you are not accosted by ‘quelques in- 
trigants.’” It was by such a mild name that he designated the bandits 
and highwaymen of the Alps. The same worthy host induced the ex- 
— whose face had been paralysed in his exertions to get the royal 

mily out of the country, to see his r-mill, where the material came 
off the rollers in endless succession till it was cut, or the supply of mate- 
rial ceased. ‘ Alas,” said the philosophical contemplator of this un- 
ending produce, “they will also scribble upon it without end; if you 
could only guarantee, my dear host, that that paper shall preserve its 
original candour! Gilles, invited by Arlequin to a concert, replied that 
he would bring his clarinette. ‘I see nothing to object to that,’ replied 
the latter, ‘so long as you do not play upon it.’ Nor do I see any 
objection in the endless production of paper; but if they only knew how 
I like the white! and how my love for it increases more and more since 
the establishment of the liberty of the press!” Sentiments worthy of a 
legitimist of the time of the old dynasty, sentiments repudiated by the 
younger dynasty, but revived under imperialism, and the enly sentiment 
worthy of record eliminated the whole way to Rome. 

“Land of Italy, poetic and seductive widow of triumph, thou on whom 
the greatest and most resounding glories have accumulated, I salute 
thee!” 

‘May the influence of thy clear sky tear from my mind that veil of 
gloom with which the fogs of Paris enveloped it last winter !”’ 

Such is the style in which the Bresilienne hails the sunny clime, and 
travels through it. Art, philosophy, politics, poetry, and feminine sen- 
sibility all on their way to the land in which each and all their counter- 

have so long established themselves as their home. 

“Exile and banishment have become in our days,” says the philo- 
sophic Daniel Stern, “ the general law and the permanent condition of 
Europe. It is no longer now such or such a government that proscribes 
a certain number of rebellious subjects, it is a whole half of society that 
proscribes the other half; so also the punishment of exile, by being 
generalised, has changed its character, and I doubt if it serves as in 

gone times the interests of those who inflict it. 

‘Exile will always remain, to certain sensitive temperaments, a cruel 
infliction, but it has ceased to be for ideas a principle of isolation—quite 
the contrary. The almost unlimited number of men whom the wind of 
revolutions has driven from their country, and collected within the daily 
more limited circle-of free states, who are not terrified at their presence, 
that multitude of citizens of all countries—French, Italian, Spaniards, 
Germans, Poles, Hungarians, who all expiate at the same moment and 
in the same manner their devotion to the same cause, institutes, by com- 
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mingling, a kind of commonwealth, a lay Church, which fortifies itself 
like all Churches by persecution. It takes a pride in labour and in 
poverty, rebels against outrage, invokes martyrdom. It prepares in 
another manner, without any more distinet conscience than that great 
mixture of barbarians from among whom the spark of Christian faith 
sprung forth, one of the greatest transformations that the world perhaps 
ever yet saw. That which the boldest intelligences of the age have 
scarcely conceived, that which the most chimerical individuals have 
dreamed, the establishment of a vast republican confederation of all the 
western nations, is bemg elaborated, almost accomplished before our eyes, 
by that lively communication of thought and sentiment which is lit 

by the breath of persecution and the anger of exile. In the bosom of 
society in distress, all distinction of rank effaces itself, all antipathy of 
race vanishes. Policy becomes religion, courage becomes holiness. A 
common treasure of hopes and reminiscences, a common idiom—and that 
the French language—a common want, always springing up, of mutual 
assistance, keep alive among these men of adversity a moral order that 
is superior to the political Jaw that strikes them down. Exile no | 
disperses, it associates. And if experience has abundantly shown that it 
is impossible to kill ideas, so the hour is not far off when people will be 
obliged to admit that to proseribe them is only to impart motion to them, 
to give them electricity, fecundity, and life.” 

Como and its Hotel del Angelo, \a starry evening on its lake, only a 
little too much frequented by opera singers and dancers; an hour at 
Milan, passed in the contemplation of Léonard’s Supper; and Genoa, with 
its reminiscences of Van Dyck, led the way to Florence, where busts of 
Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, and Ariosto, welcomed our artist on the grand 
staircase of his hotel. ‘There was at that time, too, a balmy breath of 
liberty stealing over all objects around. Every face seemed to beam with 
the same joyous satisfiction. 

The variety which presents itself at Florence in monuments of all ages 
and styles, is, according to our author, brought into unity, a supreme con- 
dition of art, by the imposing dome of Brunelleschi, which dominates, 
like St. Peter’s at Rome, over town and country. That which charms here, 
and at once captivates the mind, by imparting to it a feeling of intellectual 
pleasure unknown elsewhere, is the perfect maintenance of proportions ; 
the well established relations of private and of public life in the bosom of 
this free city of protection, and that exquisite harmony in all things of 
which Athens possessed the secret, to which Paris, the Paris of the Valois, 
the Bourbons, and’ the Orleans, was about to attain; but of which, alas! 
not a distant reminiscence will soon be found in the monstrous uniformity 
of the modern city. Whilst the individual action of will disappears in the 
present day in the vast agglomerations of men who constitute the chafiging 
population of the capital of France, in this little home of so many great 
men our admiration and respect ean easily follow step by step the bene- 
ficeent traces of genius. Its personality appears here under its most 
luminous rays. Dante, Galileo, Buonarotti, Orgagna, Cimabué, Masaceio, 
Ghiberti, Donatello, d’ogni alta cosa insegnatori altrui, what names and 
what works aceumulated in so small a space! and who knows but that 
these illustrious shadows, still living in the popular imagination, do not 


still influence the destinies of the country by raising it in its own eyes, in 
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the eyes even of the stranger who oppresses it; py eng Solegeet 


shame and pride; and by preserving it from the 

The whole history of Florence is concentrated upon two principal 
points, in which the genius een ret vane eee on ae 
monuments with a strength, a truth, and a perfection that are 
incomparable, The square of the Duomo, that of the Grand-Duke, 
impress us at first sight, in their captivating originality, with the double 
character, civil and religious, of that history, which is the most interesting, 
the most animated, and the most curious that has been transmitted to us 
from the times of the people of Athens, which it most resembles. The 
Grand Ducal-square dates from the remote times of those civil wars which 
had their origin in an insult offered to a lady, and the assassination of 
Buondelmonte, the memory of which is preserved in the proverb: Cosa 
fatta capoha. The truncated plan of the palace attests the antiquity of 
that obstinate hatred of the people of Florence against the Ghibelin lords, 
inscribed on every page of its annals, Arnolfo di Lapo, who was, in 
1298, the first architect, was never able to obtain for the completion of 
his design the permission to extend his foundations over the land pre- 
viously occupied by the noble house of Uberti. No one, says Daniel 
Stern, could, without having seen it, figure to himself such an utter 
absence of symmetry producing so harmonious an effect on the whole as 
the Grand Ducal-square. It represents to us in its virile grace the ani- 
mated life, and it imparts to the spectator the very tone of the haughty 
Florentine democracy. 

On the square of the Duomo, we find the same thing repeated in the 
expression of religious faith. Santa Maria del fiore, the Campanile, the 
Baptistry, raised over the foundations of a temple of Mars, constitute a 
group characteristic of the monuments raised by the state for the sancti- 
fication of all the acus of Catholic life. Everything is noble and haad- 
some, at once magnificent and yet simple. ‘ Yet,” says our accomplished 
and philosophic traveller, ‘the sight of these monuments does not pro- 
duce upon us the impression of religious mystery that is aroused by our 
northern cathedrals. This Gothic, tempered by the innate purity of 
Tuscan taste, softened by a breath anticipatory of the Renaissance, thiese 
marbles of alternate colour, upon which plays the clear light of an Italian 
sky, and which are warmed by a splendid sun, the selection of these sober 
yet exquisite ornaments, all captivate the imagination, but at the same 
time restrain it within an order of satisfaction which is purely human. If 
I am not deceived, the spirit that presided at the creation of these temples 
is a spirit of national honour rather than a spirit of Catholic faith. They 
have been raised as testimonies of the greatness of the republic and the 
magnificence of its citizens, as much as to satisfy the desire of adoration 
on the part of the faithful.” And further on he adds: “To judge by the 
historical traditions and the works of art, the influence of Christian faith 
has always been singularly mitigated at Florence. It has never entirely 
held possession of hearts. As I think I said in reference to the Madonna, 
nowhere does the Catholic idea combine itself so intimately with the 
Pagan; in no country has it developed itself with more perfect ease, 

ied away as it was in that prodigious movement of thought, institu- 
tions, and manners, which make of the history of the Florentine people 


humiliation—the 
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the history of liberty itself. By its alliance with apparently incom 
elements, it has participated in happy ions that are waived 
but it has been on the condition of sacrificing its exclusive character, and 
we understand in the temples that it has consecrated here, the Pagan 
prayer of Philip Strozzi, imploring from God the liberator, for his virtuous 
suicide, the pardon or reward of Cato of Uttica : Deo liberatori, Philippus 
Strozza, jamjam moriturus. 

The great name of Strozzi is associated with what is most essentially 
Florentine in the art of Florence, the style called rustic. Even by the 
side of the Pitti palace and that of the Medici, we still admire the 
aa gery and the grandiose aspect of the palace of the Strozzi—the 
work of Cronaca—so called from his skill in relating anecdotes or 
my’ ] Fi h | 

orence is no longer l’irrequieta e romorosa Firenza, ‘the unquiet 
and noisy Florence,” the Florence of the Blacks and Whites, of the 
Guelphs and the Ghibelins, of the Pazzi and the Médicis; the Florence 
of civil discords and individual enmities ; the movement of the population 
in this charming city, over its polygonal pavement, is now temperate and 
pleasant. It is animated, but without noise. The impulse of a strong 
government, or the passions of an exciteable people, are alike unknown. 
Religion and art are now both dormant, yet there is no want of vivacity 
and intelligence. There is, indeed, more urbanity and natural in 
the Florentine than in the Parisian; and he seeks instruction, like the 
latter, in his theatres and in his daily papers. In appearance the females 
are still what they were on the frescoes of the Ghirlandajos and the Andrea 
del Sartos—gentilezza. The marvellous idiom of the country, spoken 
with a slight guttural aspiration—said to be of Etruscan origin—has 
also a peculiar charm in the mouth of these ladies, to whom the lover of 
Beatrix attributes the origin of Italian poetry. Unfortunately, whilst the 
physiognomy and the language of the Florentines recal all the traditions 
of the national genius, the adoption of French costumes is utterly out of 
keeping with that exquisite style of dress of which the Uffizi and Pitti 
galleries afford us so many charming examples. 

Daniel Stern is exceedingly irate against a M. Beyle, author of 
‘Rome, Naples, and Florence,” and who compares Michael Angelo to 
Canova, giving the preference to the latter, on account of his cherishin 
“la douce volupté,” whence out of one hundred statues he saaliaied 
thirty chef-d’ceuvres, whilst Michael Angelo, always in the lower regions, 
executed only one statue equal to his genius: his Moses. Stern declares 
that this surpasses even French impertinence. Michael Angelo has none 
to compare with him, except in another art than his own, and then only 
ZEschylus, Shaks , Dante, and Beethoven. But-with the peculiar 
idiosyncrasy we have before noticed, as characteristic of our democratic 
philosopher, he will not allow him to be an exponent of Christian art. 
Christianity, he says, had no influence on his genius; in no one of his 
compositions do we find the least trace of evangelical inspiration. His 
illustrations of the Passion resemble the fatigues of Hercules, or the 
sufferings of Philoctetes or of Prometheus, more than the last sigh ex- 
haled by the mild Jesus on the bosom of the Virgin Mary. So also o 
Perugino, who, he says, never fasted, or at least if he did so, it was 
against his will, when constrained by the harsh law of poverty, against 
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which, indeed, pentane with energy, and in no way to render himself 
agreeable to a concerning whom he gave himself little trouble ; for 
no one was ever able, says his biographer, to obtain admission in his 
brain of porphyry to a belief in the immortality of the soul. Of Titian, 
who reigns as a sovereign at Venice, Stern anticipated disappointment 
when ranged by the side of that Tusean school in which Grecian 
genius flowered again in all its severe grace and ideal beauty. But he 
found him, he says, improved by comparison, superior to almost all, and 
calm in the consciousness of his strength. Titian’s portraits in the 
galleries of Florence alone entitle him to rank among the first painters 
in the world. To the great Venetian colourist he also grants, after Ma- 
saccio, the high praise of being the most successful depictor of the divine 
humanity of the Messiah. The personification of Christ was the great 
Tv of Italian Renaissance, and without excepting Leonardo or 
Raphael, no artist invented a head of Christ to be compared with the 
“Christ among the Money-changers” in the gallery of Dresden. Of 
Raphael, after an open declaration of idolatrous regard for his genius, he 
concludes in characteristic language: “Ah! without doubt, the son of 
Mary, the friend of Magdalene, would not have excluded from his Para- 
dise the divine artist, whose soul, to all appearance—so at least his 
biographer tells us—after having embellished the world with his works, 
adorns, in the present day, heaven with his presence. But, in the time 
of antique Greece, Venus would have resuscitated him; the mother of 
Love and the Graces, whilst weeping for him, would have recreated him 
under a new form, in the harmony of worlds ; some flower in the garden 
of Aspasia, some star in the heaven of Plato, would have borne the 
Athenian name of this youthful and exquisite genius, taken away too 
soon by a cruel destiny from the admiration of men.” 

Daniel Stern travelled before the downfal of the Austrian house of Lor- 
raine, in Tuscany. Wondering at what had become of that haughty repub- 
lican spirit of the Florentines, still he saw sufficient to foreshadow a change. 
‘“‘The great misfortune of this charming people,” he remarked, “ is that 
it has too much wit. It distracts itself, deceives itself, amuses itself, and 
abuses itself by a prodigious gift of jesting, incessantly exercised at the 
expense of whatever comes to hurt its delicate susceptibilities, or remind 
it too abruptly of a foreign rule. It improvises epigrams, at one moment 
against the Pope, the priests, the monks, the colli torti; at another, 
against the grand-duke, his ministers, and the codini; then again at the 
Tyrolese uniform of the soldiers, or at the prima donna, or the flower- 
girl, suspected of Austrian tendencies. Government does not trouble 
itself with the matter, nor view it in a serious light. The taxes are paid, 
the relics are brought out, the churches are as full as the theatres ; genés- 
lezza rules all things. Police, tribunals, confessionals, soldiers, judges 
and jailers, epaulets and bayonets ; it is all gentilezza.” 

At that epoch there was a good deal of conversation in Florence on the 
subject of the progress of Protestantism. Daniel Stern says he heard the 
number of Catholics recently converted to Protestantism, in the states of 
the grand-duke, estimated at twenty thousand, of whom twelve thousand 
alone in the city of Florence. This Protestant propagandism was begun 
about 1845, by British missionaries, more particularly of the fair sex. 
The movement received its great impulse from the disappointment in- 
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flicted on the national hopes by the tergiversation of Pio Nono. Every 
Protestant in Italy he declares to be a radical. “I have known men, 
he says, “of the very best dispositions, who, all the time that they 
abstain from church questions, are desirous, in the interests of the morality 
and policy of the nation, that it should renovate itself in a religious re- 
formation, which is seen to be everywhere favourable to independence of 
character and personality of conscience, and which thus places political 
institutions on the firmest of all bases. They are desirous of such without 
venturing to hope it. As far as I am concerned, if it were permitted to 
me to give an opinion, founded upon what came within my own sphere of 
observation, I should say that the Florentine mind never has been, and is 
still less in the present day, of the kind that constitutes Protestant nations. 
Sensualist with delicacy, of exquisite good sense, very quick perceptions, 
of a mildly ironical turn, and a nature temperate in all things, the Floren- 
tine is Catholic, rather than Christian ; leveller rather than reformer ; he 
dislikes everything that inconveniences him, but he dreads still more any- 
thing that fatigues him. To examine a dogma is the greatest labour of 
the human mind; the Florentine never imposes a voluntary labour on 
himself. He will tell you that seventeen thousand priests, monks, and 
nuns, in so small a state as Tuscany, ought to suffice to instruct the 
people, to succour the poor, and to edify all parties. He will relate to 
you anecdotes of dubious taste in regard to such a fraéé, or such an 
abbate. He will even smile at the expense of such-or-such a miracle, 
and being of a benevolent disposition, he would take pleasure in seeing 
the young clergy married. But you must agree that there is a long way 
from all this to studying the Bible and the doctrines of the Fathers, to 
confessing a new dogma and practising a new form of worship; and I do 
not see in the nation that ardour of spiritualism, that vigour of conscience, 
which, in the times of Luther and Calvin, robbed the Latin Church of one 
half of the Christian republic.” 

The view here taken of this delicate subject is no doubt, to a certain 
extent, a correct one. But Florence is the country of strong, as well as 
of frivolous heads. That has been sufficiently attested in the world of 
art, poetry, and even philosophy. If Savonarola was not a ‘Tuscan by 
birth, Florence was the scene of his labours; and if the Florentine mind 
may not precisely be adapted for the austere simplicities of Calvinism or 
Lutheranism, that is no reason why it may not some day adopt some 
such reform in its Church as may ensure freedom of conscience and per- 
sonal independence of character. 

There existed in the time of Daniel Stern mistrust of .Victor Em- 
manuel. It was an open question whether his policy would be Pied- 
montese or Italian—dynastic or national. The adoption of representative 
institutions and of a constitutional government, however, paved the way 
to its ascendancy, and the protection of the laity against the encroachments 
of the clergy completed the triumph. There can be no question in the 
present day as to what the monarchy of Victor Emmanuel represents— 
constitutional government, and clerical, if not religious, reform. Nota 
Mazzinian of good faith who, on observing the marvellous facility with 
which, under the influence of parliamentary institutions, so many lan- 
guishing states have come back to life again, and the honourable position 
now occupied by Italy in the councils and armies of Europe, but must 
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feel, that if the idea of the establishment of a federal republic must be 
renounced, and if the monarchical principle is still destined to be in the 
ascendant in Italy, it is its interest to attach itself with all its energy and 
all its strength to a national dynasty, rather than allow new foreign 
combinations to be imposed upon it by French, or Austrian, or other 
external influences. ‘I only heard,” says Daniel Stern, “one opinion 
upon this point, and J believe it is on this point only that a real public 
Italian opinion can be spoken of. Even Manin has written that the 
republican party loves Italy better than the republic. ‘It has said to the 
House of Savoy, make Italy, and I am with you; if not, I am against 
oul ” (“Manin et I’Italie.”) If also, adds Daniel Stern, the legitimate 
opes of the constitutional party in Italy came to be disappointed, and the 
t heart of Victor Emmanuel became corrupted by the absolutist in- 
uences of Napoleon III., one cry of despair would be heard from one 
end of the country to the other, and revolution would spring up ready 
armed, Every one knows that in the approaching struggle of constitu- 
tional against absolutist governments, revolution in Italy means revolution 
in Europe. The war of Prussia and Austria against Denmark is a war 
of absolutist governments against constitutional principles as represented 
by Denmark, and as existing in their own and other German states. 
The abstention of Napoleon III. has been traced, with or without just 
cause, to certain absolutist tendencies having their origin in the system 
of repression adopted in his own country; and Great Britain, thus left to 
represent the same principle single-handed against a united Europe, has 
been forced into quietude. But how long can such a state of things last? 
It is too unnatural to be durable. 

Even on the question of Nice, Daniel Stern tells us it is in vain to say 
that there once existed a Roman memorial some five or six, miles east of 
that city, bearing on one side the inscription Huc usque Italia, on the 
other, De Hinc Gallia: that the Var is not large enough to be a limi- 
trophal river; that Nice is a daughter of Marseilles ; all the liberal spirits 
of Italy more alive to the advantages to be derived from a constitutional 
government than to interests of another order, and who cherish a pro- 
found confidence in the future preparing for this noble country by a 
statesman, a citizen king, a wise and ardent public spirit, proclaim with 
one voice that Nice belongs naturally and historically, as a matter of fact 
as well as of right, to Italy. 

“In the great struggle that is preparing on all sides, in the conflicts 
that spring up, as it were involuntarily, on all points of the globe, it may 
be assuredly predicted, that between two powers diversely yet equally 
formidable by the organised forces that they can dispose of, the one of 
the two that will carry the day in the end, and will remain preponderant 
in its influence on European affairs, will be that which shall have had 
time and skill to direct and restrain, and to bring into operation on its 
side, the unorganised forces of democracy and the tumultuous aspirations 
of peoples towards liberty whose rights are not recognised and whose 
nationality is oppressed.” True enough; but will the power hitherto 
looked up to act as the oppressed people of Europe have so long antici- 
pated? Therein lies the secret of the future of Europe. 

Daniel Stern relates, 4 propos of Nice, a curious anecdote. He met 
there with an artist, Gaspar Hauser by name, and which name, although 
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a pupil of Cornelius, had been a constant cause of errors and misunder- 
standings, who, refused space in the annual exposition in Paris of 1837, 
had exhibited his “ Christ in the Vineyard” in a chapel of Saint Roch. 
The success of this picture was so great, that the Journal des Débats 
and the Musée des Familles attributed it to the Princess Marie d’Orléans. 
It was in vain that Gaspar Hauser vindicated his authorship at the palace 
and in the editorial offices, not a word could he get, till at length a 
judgment of the Tribunal de la Seine restored to-him his name and the 
claim to his own work. 

From Nice to Genoa the transit is rapid, but the contrast is great. At 
Nice we leave consumption, rheumatism, and neuralgia, dragging their 
pale wearisomeness along shores without life, and the monotonous streets 
of a town without art or history, in the midst of a population of inn- 
keepers and beggars. On disembarking at Genoa, the animation, the 
physiognomy, the accent, and life of a strong and free city take posses- 
sion at once of the eyes and the mind. A thousand vessels lie in the 
harbour, a busy multitude fills the steep and tortuous streets. Charac- 
teristic gestures, and a peculiar popular dialect betray the virile habits of 
an active race, which appreciates the value of time. One feels oneself 
in the heart of a republic. 

“One thing,” says Daniel Stern, “strikes me every time that, coming 
from France, I find myself on Italian soil, an impression, each time 
stronger, at once rejoices me and fills me with pain. At the very first steps, 
I perceive I verify with pleasure the incessant progress of opinion and the 
manifest convergence of instincts and wills towards the supreme object 
of Italian unity; then falling back upon my most recent conversations, 
I feel astonished that there should still be among us minds so prejudiced 
against the greatest historical movement of this age; so obstinate in 
bringing under the narrow angle of their own personal vision the pro- 
digious rising of a whole nation; so infatuated as to wish to advise it, to 
counsel it, to reprimand it, from the heights of a political infallibility only 
fit to be laughed at, if such weaknesses on the part of our pretended 
statesmen had not the effect of throwing discredit on the principles and 
doctrines which have rendered them illustrious. To listen to some 
people—few in number, it is true, but too eminent that no notice should 
be taken of their errors—lItaly, by its traditions, its constitution, its very 
genius, is for ever condemned to serve under foreign princes, or to see 
its populations tear themselves to pieces, without truce or intermission, 
in provincial and municipal struggles. Italy is incapable of unity; it 
does not wish for such, it is not in her nature to wish for-such; geo- 
graphy, philosophy, diplomaey,.papacy especially, forbid it; the spirit of 
usurpation and of conquest, of a bellicose dynasty, the tyrannical and 
subaltern passions of a demagogy without restraint, dispute with one 
another the changeable destinies of a fantastic people; there is nothing 
there that demands the interest of serious people, right was at Gaeta, as 
truth is still at Rome; all the rest is hazard, the illusions of a day, illu- 
sions that will vanish like smoke.” 

With the exception of the last paragraph, in which the aspirations of 
the legitimists of the old régime, and ultramontane Catholics are alone 
represented, this sketch of opinions entertained with regard to the position 
of things in Italy, would apply to as many Englishmen as Frenchmen. 
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Daniel Stern answers such objections by an appeal to the working of 
constitutionalism and of the parliamentary system. “ What,” he says, 
“can people who entertained such opinions think in the present day of 
Tuscan autonomy, of the irreconcileable antipathy of the Neapolitans 
and the Piedmontese, of the jealous municipalism which was to sanction 
the ‘ spirit of usurpation’ of the house of Savoy ?” And then he depicts 
the new constitutional monarchy, and the sentiment of Italian unity 
triumphing over difficulties, the true import of which have not been 
sufficiently Lo oe either in France or in England. 

“What perils! At Villafranca, the apparent “falling away of an all- 
powerful ally, without whom the safety of Italy seemed « only as a.dream; 
a short time after that the thunders of the Vatican fulminated against 
a royal house profoundly Catholic, and ruling over perhaps the most 
religious people in the world; then, suddenly, the patriotic sentiment 
hurt to its very heart by a cession of territory which could neither have 
been foreseen nor anticipated. Lastly, as a consequence of that cession, 
an abrupt rupture between the statesman who held the rudder (Cavour) 
and the heroic chief (Garibaldi) who, in popular imagination, appears like 
the personification of Italian honour. What trials in so short a space of 
time, and how is it possible not to have an entire faith in the destinies of 
a nation which has so nobly and so wisely passed through them !”’ 

When Daniel Stern was at Turin in 1860, the clerical paper, the 
Armonia, dated its columns, every morning, the 27th, the 28th day of 
the imprisonment of the Archbishop of Pisa; the 8th, the 9th of the 
imprisonment of the Bishop of Piacenza, and so on. A new era was 
thus inaugurated—that of religious perseeution in Italy under the 
despotic reign of the sacrilegious tyrant Victor Emmanuel, and under 
the government of the impious and wicked minister, held in horror by 
all Christianity, Benso de Cavour. Yet were these very men, dreading 
the principles and publicity of a parliamentary representation, the open 
enemies of government. Long after the fall of the house of Lorraine 
and the annexation of Tuscany, Cardinal Corsi, encouraged by Rome 
and Austria, continued to pray for the grand-duke only. At Pisa, as at 
Bologna, the doors of the churches were closed against Victor Emmanuel. 
In the first instance, he got in by a side door, saying, “It is by the 
narrow way that we go to heaven.” At Bologna, awwhen the bishop 
afterwards apologised for not having received hem in the chureh, the 
king replied, “ You were quite right i in not troubling yourself; it was 
not to visit the priest that 1 went to church, it was to do homage to the 
Creator.” The cardinal, emboldened by impunity, forbade the celebra- 
tion of all popular festivals in his dioeese. Summoned to Turin, he 
openly defied the power of the government. The position became too 
strained ; either the hierarchy must succumb, or the constitution, so the 
cardinal was transferred to Turin under charge of a captain of Royal 
Carabiniers. 

The people exhibited a wondrous indifference at this pretended perse- 
cution. It was found impossible to make it believe that religion was in 
peril beeause the domination of Rome was threatened. It continued to 
pray for its king notwithstanding the Pope, and it prayed for its country 
notwithstanding the bishops. With a power of abstraction that w ould 
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have delighted the most philosophical reformer, it persevered in going to 
church without troubling itself as to what priest officiated. 

“In spite of the systematic ignorance in which clerical astuteness has 
kept it, the Piedmontese people possesses a natural sagacity which goes 
straight to the truth whatever may be the obscurities in which it is 
enveloped. It understands, without its being necessary to teach it, that 
it ought no longer to bear the yoke of a sacerdocy which lives upon the 
support of the foreigner. It feels instinctively that it has nothing to h 
from a Church which is inimical to truth, which taught only the other 
day, ‘the more a nation advances in the law of progress, the more distant 
it wanders from the law of eternal welfare.’—(‘‘ Pastoral better of Car- 
dinal Sisto Riario Sforza.”)—This rash defiance cast at the monarchy by 
papacy neither alarmed nor troubled the people. Patient but clear- 
sighted, its mind was made up. One would say that it saw confusedly, 
that at the bottom of the great struggle which was inevitable in the 
future, between clerical arrogance and the right of nations, justice and 
liberty would issue forth. Faithful to God, confiding, whatever might 
come, in the heart and in the sword of its king, it seemed to repeat the 
words of a maguanimous monarch, driven to extremities by the hatred 
of an unscrupulous league, ‘ Let it be as they have wished it. Viva 
Dio! andremo al fondo! (we will go to the bottom of things).’ ” 

Nor does our author hesitate to stigmatise in its proper sense what he 
designates as “ the enigmatic presence of our fleet (the French fleet) at 
Gaeta,” which prolonged civil war almost indefinitely ; and the conspiracies 
of the absolutist coalition, plotted in the Vatican under shelter of a ram- 
part of French bayonets. Unless a struggle arises in Central Europe— 
in Germany itself—between the confederated constitutional states and the 
liberals among the Absolutists, and the Absolutist powers themselves, 
to turn it from the downward path to which it has been so long tending, 
the future will do justice to the liberal pretences of Imperialism. Eve 
incident in its progress, critically examined, would suffice to show the end 
towards which that supposed inscrutable—because vacillating—policy is 
really directing itself. Its object is to secure the hereditary succession, 
but if the project should fail, it will only ensure the return of a constitu- 
tional monarchy, as represented by the younger branch of the Bourbons. 

In Italy it is different. The king does not aspire to absolutism. The 
aristocracy has few legitimist reminiscences, and it does not hold aloof 
from constitutionalism, no more than in England, The first Italian _ 
liament reckoned eighty-five marquises, counts, and barons, ninety-three 
knights, and twenty-five officers in its ranks. It set to work boldly to 
legislate for an United Italy. Its object is to prepare noble destinies for 
a free nation. It seeks to organise an army of three hundred thousand 
men to complete its liberation. It feels and knows that the work to be 
done was abandoned at Villafranca. Above all, it is resolved that the 
work begun since then at the Palace Carignan shall be completed in the 
capital, The instinct of the people, policy, national pride, and state 
reasons, all equally exact it. New Rome, Vincent Gioberti has said, must 
take an active part in Italian renaissance, for the mind refuses to con- 
_ a regenerated Italy, without the genius and the great name of 

me. 
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The Roman question, according to the above great national writer still 
only partially understood by foreign diplomacy, and by an ill-instructed 
Catholic opinion, has in reality been elucidated for centuries by histo 
and by the good sense of the Italians. It has been resumed and exhausted 
from generation to generation by an uninterrupted succession of great 
minds, from Dante to Machiavel, from Sarpi to Leopardi, and finally ad- 
judged by the Pope, Pius IX., himself, the day when, sacrificing the noble 
ambition of a sovereign to the timid conscience of a pontiff, he repelled 
the love of a whole people, and for ever separated his cause from that of 
the nation. 

On that day, so fatal to the sacerdocy, the veil of the last illusions fell 
to the ground. A divorce, that can never be recalled, was effectuated 
between the spiritual idea and the temporal one, too long confounded in 
the bosom of the pontifical sovereignty. _ Without ceasing to honour the 
Vicar of Christ, without casting themselves, as might have happened in 
other times, and as, indeed, they were encouraged to do, into the violent 
reprisals of schism or heresy, the Italians have withdrawn their obedience 
to all acts of the ecclesiastical power which have a political object in 
view. It was purely out of regard for the person and the private virtues 
of the Holy Father, that they received in silence, but standing upright, 
without lowering the head, the excommunications and the anathemas of 
the Sacred College. 

But if the national mind, long prepared by the lessons of history, is of 
one opinion as to the necessity of separating the powers, so much 80, in- 
deed, that no one any longer contests the fact, parties differ as to how that 
separation is to be brought about. Some to whom the glory of the Church 
is most dear, would wish the Pope to establish his seat at Jerusalem, from 
whence he could diffuse, as from a radiating centre, a torrent of light over 
the darkness that still envelops the cradle of humanity after the lapse of 
eighteen centuries. This is the view entertained by the larger number. 
Another party would have the Pope remain in the Vatican. They say 
that the holy apostle who blessed the first uprising of national inde- 
pendence should remain to bless its accomplishment. By himself tracing 
the limits that must for ever separate the Church from the State, by 
setting up with his own hand the imperishable stone that shall mark the 
confines of the kingdom ‘of Jesus, and of the kingdom of Cesar, the holy 
father will reconcile them with the respect of the people. This is the 
famous programme of. the Rinnovamento, to which some of the highest 
intellects of Italy gave in their adhesion some fourteen years ago.* ‘ That 
which leads the Italian mind, so prompt in discerning the more obscure 
parts of a question, to advocate such extreme measures as the separation 
of the temporal from the spiritual, and even the actual displacement of 
the Pope, is the incompatibility of the Roman institutions with liberty. 
An alliance of a constitutional pontificate with a constitutional monarchy 
is an utter impossibility. The sovereign pontiff is himself a slave to the 
tyranny of the Sacred College—itself an oligarchy of incapable and cor- 
rupt priests, a despotism with many heads, a permanent anarchy, the 
worst of all systems. If such a system accepts aid from the foreigner, it 





* Del Rinnovamento Civile d’Italia. By Vincent Gioberti. Della nuova Roma, 
t. ii. cap. iii, 
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must accept it as a mendicant, for the pontifical finances are exhausted, 
and how long could it last. Will a state like France consent to offer u 
as a tribute to the papacy the blood of its warriors and the gold of its 
citizens for an indefinite period? and for what object? To dishonour itself, 
to = mete to its own detriment a phantom of a government incapable 
and disgraceful !” | 

So spoke the Abbé Gioberti, one of the noblest minds that ever 
honoured the State and the Church—and a minister whose genius was 
paralysed by the political weakness of Charles-Albert, long before the oc- 
cupation of Rome by the French. The words might have been indited 
in the present day. Rome and Venice are standing, it is true, but the 
Austrian domination and the pontifical domination are destroyed in the 
minds of the Italian people. The first, sheltered by the ramparts of 
Mantua, mistress of one of the finest armies of the world, may withdraw 
itself for some time yet from the final consequences of the sentence pro- 
nounced by Europe against her two centuries ago, when she sanctioned at 
Munster the revolt of the Low Countries; but what can be expected, for 
the triumph of the Sacred College, from those “ baptised janissaries” and 
“ pontifical zouaves,” whose very designations cover them with ridicule. 
What future Pimodan or Lamoriciére, backed even by a French army of 
occupation, will rise again at the call of the Mérodes and the Antonellis, 
and go and seek at some new Castelfidardo, death or the eclipse of a 
glorious name! 

It is as impossible for a European power to bolster up by the force of 
arms an institution so completely ruined in the public mind, for any 
length of time, as it is to attempt to make it once more acceptable to 
human reason. The hopes, the interests, and the passions of society are 
now elsewhere. Too long the playthings or the victims of the calamitous 
quarrels of a Henry and a Gregory, Guelfs and Ghibelins are now-a-days 
agreed to submit to the domination neither of empire nor pontificate. A 
constitutional royalty at the Capitol is the sole idea which absorbs all the 
contrasts of the past. It remains with the Pope to decide if the palace 
of the Vatican shall be occupied or empty. A temperate act of prudence 
may, in abandoning what cannot be preserved, save that which can—the 
moral ascendancy of the Latin Church, and the perpetuity of apostolic 
traditions. But it is opposed to the law of history that the same man can 
be the representative of two opposed orders of ideas. Whether it be an 
emperor elected by the sovereign people, advocating at one moment the 
rights of nationalities and plebiscites, and at another dallying with abso- 
lutism for the sake of the hereditaryprinciple; or a — assuming at 
one moment the pious resignation and humility of the Vicar of Christ, and 
at another fulminating excommunications and anathemas to preserve his 
temporal rule—humanity, however great, intelligent, and powerful, always 
tumbles to the ground when trying to maintain a seat between two prin- 
ciples. A martyrdom suffered in the present day for a kingdom which 
Jesus Christ declared not to be of Him, would have in it nothing that is 
great or holy. Pontiffs have been seen who laid down their tiara for a 
schism that desolated the Church. It is not a schism that threatens it 
in the present day, it is a far more serious danger. ‘The spirit of lay 
society is in contradiction to the spirit of Rome. If the destinies of the 
Latin Church are not associated with those of the Italian people—if 
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New Rome does not rise over the ruins of Old Rome, the most sad pro- 
phecies will be realised: “In less than a century,” Catholicism will be 
banished from the Italian soil, and the Roman monuments that consecrate 
it will be as much interesting antiquities to the erudite as are the Coli- 
seum and the Therma.” 

Among the remarkable men that have sprung up, as it were, with re. 
generated Italy is the Abbé Bonavino, another dissentient from the 
Roman Church, and whose works, published under the pseudonym of 
Ausonio Franchi, have been translated into French, and have attracted 
an almost European attention.* Bonavino has been called the Italian 
Lamennais, and he is a man of great erudition and irreproachable life. 

The learned and eloquent abbé, converted partly by study, partly by a 
natural and instinctive love of truth and the horror of imposition, and 
partly by the reaction of Pius IX. in 1849, which taught him that there 
was no possible transaction between Rome and freedom of conscience, 
has unfortunately been carried into the extreme of rationalism. Yet he 
does not view that word, so dreaded by most pious minds, in the sense of 
a certain theological school of Germany, nor in the psychological sense of 
French eclecticism, no more than in that of the Italian school of Rosmini, 
who makes of rationalism the science of the absolute. With Bonavino, 
rationalism is reason restrained within the limits of science and within 
the conditions proper to human nature—that is to say, within the double 
series of laws that constitute truth and certainty: laws of things which 
present themselves to the mind, laws of mind that comprehend things. 
Hence, the positive character of a system of rationalism which, circum- 
scribed by the laws, does not seek to advance to causes nor to penetrate 
substances. All beyond this is, according to such a system, mere con- 
jecture and hypothesis. The god of the Christian dogma is in the eyes 
of such a philosophy not less chimerical than the god of pantheism or 
the atoms and vital force of the materialists. Positive as the school of 
Auguste Comte, introduced into this country by Miss Martineau, Bona- 
vino, however, with Feuerbach, admits religion as a category of the 
understanding. Religious phenomena are with him the effects of a 
natural law. He teaches that religion has the same roots in human 
nature as thought, reason, conscience, and life. Never, he says, will the 
sentiment of the infinite cease to speak to man’s reason, nor will reason 
ever cease to translate it into conceptions and beliefs, into religions and 
philosophies. The symbols and forms by which this sentiment is thus 
reproduced vary with the intellectual and moral condition of each epoch. 
Every religion contains within itself a constant element, unchangeable as 
is the essence of humanity, and another element variable and relative, the 
offspring of the changeable imaginations of the people. Rejecting the 
formulas of Paulus, Kichhorn, Consin, Rosmini, Auguste Comte, Pierre 
Leroux, Louis Blanc, and Proudhon, Bonavino’s whole system is embraced 
in the idea of emancipation of thought and the disenfranchisement of the 
people—rationalism and socialism. Christianity, he says, does not em- 
brace the social and external relations of men with one another, but only 





* La Filosofia delle Scuole Italiane. Capolago, 1852. La Religione del 
Secolo XTX. Lausanne, 1853. Del Sentimento. Torino, 1854, Il Razionalismo 
del Popolo. Ginevra, 1856. 
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their intimate and moral relations with God. Moral socialism, on the 
contrary, seeks to procure for humanity the exercise of its natural faculties 
and the satisfaction of its legitimate wants here below. 

Applying this system to Italy, he quarrels with the religion and the 
philosophy which hold the noble genius of his country in bonds. That 
religion and that philosophy he proclaims to be Roman, and, at the same 
time, he declares war against them as the two implacable enemies of 
national liberty. He calls upon his countrymen to sunder the yoke under 
which there is neither dignity nor national existence, neither science or 
virtue. Bonavino enkain paper in Turin in 1854 called La Ragione, 
in advocacy of these extreme views. In this paper he not only combated 
the Austrian and Papal domination, and laboured in the cause of national 
unity, but he also advocated constitutional monarchy. He had been re- 
publican at the onset, but the irregularities of the Mazzinian party at 
Genoa in 1857-58 made him feel that a republic could never be the 
means of national enfranchisement in Italy. The Ragione was seques- 
tered on the occasion of the execrable attempt of Orsini; but Bonavino 
was appointed in 1860 to a chair of philosophy in Pavia. 

The idea of the independence of Italy and the union of its various 

states, a result which some sanguine French political philosophers—even 
those high in power—conceive to foreshadow a confederation of European 
states, which will ensure French preponderance (as if the preponderance 
of one state or of one group of states would not be as fatal to a European 
confederation as it has been in the once United States of America), is, it 
is well known, a dream of olden times. Without speaking of the era 
when an Italy one and free was proclaimed by Dante, Petrarch, and 
Machiavello, it became no longer written in books, but in the hearts of 
the people, from the beginning of this century. It constituted the mystery 
of the secret societies. Occasional successes, followed by equally prompt 
reverses, cast ridicule with many on the hopes of Italy. The tergiversa- 
tion of the Pope, the failure of Charles Albert and that of Mazzini, 
strengthened these doubts. But historians and political philosophers had 
not foreseen the part that, for a long time, had been preparing for Pied- 
mont, the least Italian of all the states, and yet exempt by its position 
from the enervating influences and traditional hostilities of Naples, Rome, 
and Florence. Alfieri, Gioberti, and Cavour paved the way to the ascen- 
dency of this sub-Alpine state. Poet, philosopher, and statesman each 
contributed in his own sphere to the same result. The transformation of 
public opinion has been necessarily slow. It was only gradually that 
Ligurians, Lombards, Romagnols, Tuscans, and Sicilians, moved by the 
aspect of so much blood shed in the national cause, penetrated with respect 
for the valour of the Sardinians attested in the Crimea and in Lombardy, 
allied themselves with the constitutional royalty of Savoy. Prejudices 
gradually gave way, and gratitude helped to efface hostile reminiscences. 
Genoa set an example of the change. This stronghold of republicanism, 
revived by Mazzini, was the first to do homage to the popular sovereignty 
of Victor Emmanuel. Milan, so proud of its wealth and so intractable 
in politics, rivalled with Turin in enthusiasm for the new King of Italy. 
Florence felt that the triumph of Piedmontese policy, so far from in- 
fringing the natural sovereignty of Tuscan genius, would protect and 
Aug.— VOL. CXXXI. NO. DXXIVv. 2D 
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extend it. At Naples, the idolatry of Garibaldi superseded that of St. 
Januarius. In less than ten years the dreams of Alfieri and the hopes 
of Gioberti were accomplished. Italy was united. It could no longer 
be disunited. This, thanks mainly to the statesmanship of Cavour, who, 
disheartened by the abandonment of Villafranca and the cession of Nice 
and Savoy, had for a moment withdrawn from public affairs; but “ if 
they force me to conspire,” he said, “ well, so be it ;” and he returned to 
carry out the great work of Italian unity upon other principles than those 
of reliance upon a foreign potentate. 

“From the dark ground of some of the beautiful vases in the gallery 
of the palazzo Vecchio,” eloquently propounds Daniel Stern, “the figure 
of a female, with open look and high forehead, detaches itself. She ad- 
vances, raising up her tunic with one hand, as if to make the vivacity of 
her gait, and the free and noble grace of her movements, all the more 
manifest. This is the representation of a divinity whom the old people 
of Etruria honoured under the name of Spes Aveusta. 

“JT think I see her at the present moment, that female always young 
and proud, quitting the interior of the palace, stepping out beyond the 
walls of the city, the confines of the territory, the Appenine and sub- 
Alpine chains, and suddenly making her appearance in the assembly of 
kings to speak in the name of a whole people—to ask in the name of 
that great people oppressed, in the name of its genius, in the name of 
its glory, in the name of its ‘ shuddering slavery,’ for justice, liberty, life : 
Sres Aucusta. 

“ And, truly enough, the hope of Italy is august, and Europe will re- 
ceive her; for if she asks for much, she promises still more. She pro- 
mises and threatens. Put aside or repelled, she brings in her train good 
things or evils innumerable. Like that envoy of the sovereign people, 
of whom history speaks, she carries in the folds of her robe, peace 
or war. 

* And it is peace that Europe demands; all civilised people yearn for 
peace. Society is ravenous of peace; the world is weary with hating 
and suffering. Under the triple crown of science, philosophy, and faith, 
Europe is daily getting to consider itself more and more as a vast family, 
and tends, by common institutions, of which the convocation of a con- 
gress at Paris would be a preliminary essay, and an anticipation, to con- 
stitute what a celebrated writer has so justly designated as the United 
States of the European Republic. But in order that these united states 
shall be able to confederate under a general law, it is essential that each 
should be constituted according to its own laws. Before belonging to a 
we whole, it is essential that each nation shall belong to itself. Italy 

oes not belong to itself; she seeks herself, she is agitated. And that is 
the very reason, that having neither order or peace at home, she inces- 
santly troubles the order and peace of the world. 

“To restore Italy to herself, to give to her the conditions of a durable 
peace, is the most pressing duty of the day, as well as the most serious 
interest of Europe. No one contests that fact. The question that has 
to be resolved at a council of monarchs is no longer a question of princi- 
ples, but a question of method. The rights that might raise new armed 
struggles are no longer discussed, save in appearance ; the fait accompli 
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is what is examined, it is interrogated in order to know if it is of a nature 
to procure or to retard that European peace which it is sought to render 
general and definitive. It is asked of it if it is order or anarchy, if it is 
Italian revolution or Italian organisation.” 

There is much truth in this, and far be it from us, even if we had no 
faith in it, to discard the idea of a congress which is to assure to Europe 
such beneficent results. The idea, however, of its assuring to France 
its ‘‘ natural preponderance” in Europe is not precisely a first step towards 
conciliating other states to the movement. But allowing that to pass, in 
anticipation of benefits of higher import to humanity, is Italy the only 
country in Europe that does not belong to itself? What of Denmark, 
Poland, and Hungary, what of Finland, Sclavonia, Servia, the Danu- 
bian Provinces, Bulgaria, and a host af states held in slavery by the 
Crescent, as well as by the Cross? Will a congress of kings be prepared 
to decree that, before belonging to a confederation of states, a nation 
must belong to itself? Ireland and Scotland, if so, must be included in 
the category. But they no more seek to be severed than Lombardy, 
Tuscany, Romagna, or Naples, from Piedmont; because they live under 
@ constitutional monarchy, and are duly represented in the national par- 
liament. It is that which constitutes the unity of Great Britain and 
Ireland, as it will one day of Italy, Sardinia, and Sicily. If there is any- 
thing likely to disturb the peace of Europe—and such a disturbance is far 
more likely than a congress and a confederation—it is the inevitable 
struggle between peoples and kings ; between constitutionalism and abso- 
lutism. Grant to other peoples, not nominal, but real, constitutional 
rights, and European states would be as strong and as free as (Great 
Britain and-Italy. But imperial arms support the hierarchical represen- 
tative of immovability in Rome, imperial arms hold Poland and Venetia 
in thraldom, and imperial and kingly arms seek to efface Denmark from 
the map of Europe, because it dared to aspire to a constitutional govern- 
ment. Such acts in the face of existing daylight, in the face of the 
universal aspirations of people for nationality and constitutional govern- 
ment, hold out few hopes from the decisions of a congress, and but little 
encouragement to the promised maintenance of European peace. 
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DANES TO THE FIELD! 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Danes to the field! though in hills of slain 
Your gallant sons be pied ! 
Danes to the field—to the field again, 
Nor be anew beguiled ! 
To the field—the field! no trophies vain 
Ambition’s dupes to dare, 
But to encounter Prussian slaves, 
Who thirst your homes to share. 
Go, and meet honourable graves, 
If failing glorious victory 
O’er tyrant and his tyranny, 
With the vengeance of despair ! 
The same crown’d felons gasp for you 
That Poland bathed in blood, 
And now with reckless hardihood 
Would a like scene renew— 
Her hapless fate again review— 
And dying Jet your history be 
A watchword with posterity : 
*Tis something on the rolls of fame 
To leave a bright immortal name ! 


Then onward! With pride to the combat hie, 
*Tis the source of true glory for freedom to die ! 
Charge home on the treacherous foe, 
Let German satraps know 
You fought, and how nobly well! 
Onward! strike blow for blow, 
Each foeman’s death must tell. 
If you fall men will envy your doom, not deplore, 
Bright eyes will be tearful when you are no more, 
But more tearful if craven you shrink on the day, 
When the trine-headed hellhounds are sniffing their prey.* 
What Dane is pale with fear ?— 
If one so lost can be, 
Let the poor craven come not near— 
For Denmark yet is free. 


Mark how the Prussian braggart boasts— 
With myriads to your few! 

He fain would make his countless hosts, 
In his inflated view, 

Deem him a Casar from the grave, 

Arisen to make the world his slave, 

Prepared to dazzle it anon, 

By crossing a new Rubicon— 

If little crowns may ape the great, 

By stifling freedom in a state, 





* “Trine-headed.” The petty satraps that make up the German patchwork 
empire may be considered as the third power in this new partition of a sovereignty. 
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For Prussia’s Caesar can but be 
A pigmy copyist of antiquity.* 
But, hark! a distant cannon-sound— 
O’er sea and land the long rebound— 
The hail of death falls fast, 
The battle-thunder shakes the ground, 
And stills the rustling of the blast : 
The lips of slaughter are gaping for prey, 
’Tis the blood of the bravest must gorge them to-day ! 


Now noble Danes think only on 
Laurels or patriot graves, 
Through thick smoke charge upon, 
And break the line of slaves, 
Not heeding where flash against earth and sky 
The death-beams of the red artillery. 
Forward ! let every life go dear— 
Close in with bayonet, sabre, spear! 
What though fast the whistling bullet may hew 
Broad gaps in your dauntless lines, 
Though the ample field the cannon may strew 
With the cherished from Danish slrines ! 
From their blood that earth drinks free spirits shall come, 
To avenge their slain brethren on tyranny’s scum, 
And blazoned in name on his path to the skies— 
O ’tis sweet for his fame when the patriot dies !— 
There is One that has said when the vile have their way, 
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** All vengeance is mine, *tis I will repay ! 


Then hurry, O hurry to the field or the grave— 

, Go, meet those sworn foes that your land would enslave, 
The foes with whom robbery is right, with whom right 
Has no justice, save justice concentred in might. 

Then Danes to the field! ’tis your country craves— 
Go, find in her bosom the noblest of graves ; 

Your foes are Cain-branded—they, whatever your fate, 
Europe’s undying annals shall execrate. 

Then again to the field! Charge the foemen’s line, 
*Tis for your brows alone fame a wreath will entwine, 
For victors or vanquished there is honour for you, 
While ages unborn that contempt shall renew 

Which the records of men, the wiser and brave, 

Affix to the bandit, the tyrant, the slave! 





* There was another Cesar who had a Sejanus for a friend and confidant— 
the Prussian Cesar must not take advantage of the omission of the comparison 
of that nobler man of all-work here, if his Bismark be unsung! 
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WON OVER; 
OR, THE COUNTESS AND THE JESUIT. 


By Mrs. Busuey. 


PART THE NINTH. 


I. 


NEWS ARRIVE OF THE DEATH OF THE ABBOT OF ST. DREUX. 


THE whereabouts they should settle in America was under discussion, 
when news arrived from Germany which changed all their plans. A 
letter which had been following the countess about at last reached her ; 
it was from her other uncle, the Baron Axleben, informing her of the 
death of the abbot, and that his successor in the monastery was a mild, 
indolent, inoffensive old man. 

“7 knew him,” said Rudolph; “he will never trouble us, dearest 
Bertha, and we can now return home or remain in America, as you 
choose.”’ 

Home! There is a magic in that word, and, although Bertha’s home 
would have been anywhere on the wide earth with Rudolph, still she felt 
glad to be able to return to her fatherland. 

But presently Rudolph’s face clouded, a painful expression took pos- 
session of it, and, in a sort of spasm of terror, he exclaimed : 

“No, no, dearest! I had for a moment forgotten. We cannot go 
home—at least, J cannot. Although my powerful enemy, the superior 
of the monastery of St. Dreux, be dead, and Ais revenge and hatred can 
no longer injure any earthly being by act of his, yet the sting still re- 
mains—the spirit of persecution is not extinct—and there will not fail to 
be found plenty of the bigoted adherents of that Church, whose tenets I 
have renounced, ready and willing to lay violent hands on the fugitive 
monk, the contumacious brother, the criminal apostate, “for as such I 
am now, doubtless, stigmatised.”, 

“ But if the new Abbot of St. Dreux, be, indeed, a quiet, good-natured, 
inactive old man, dearest Rudolph, what have you to fear?” replied 
Bertha. ‘After all, there is no earthly reason why a man may not 
change his mode of religious worship; why a Protestant may not turn 
Roman Catholic, or a Roman Catholic become a Protestant. In our age 
surely there can be no punishment for a mere change of opinion or 
belief ?”’ 

*“‘ Not perhaps for the laity ; but you must remember, my Bertha, that 
I had taken the vows, and was a member of a religious community ; and 
therefore it would be considered a scandal to the monastery, and a greater 
sin against the Church, that I had abjured my faith.”’ 

“Who is to cite you before any tribunal, now that my vindictive uncle 
is taken from this world? Do you think that man, Father Johannes, as 
he was called at Diisseldorf, would come forward to accuse you?” 
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“He might, to show his zeal for the Church. By the way, dearest 
Bertha, you do not know what plots and plans that seemingly so tolerant 
and easy priest had laid against you, poor unsuspecting dove as you were ! 
And J, wretch that I was, in my madness and my wicked folly, joined 
him in his atrocious wish to prevail on you, when converted to the Roman 
Catholic faith, to bury yourself within the walls of a gloomy cloister! 
You, my sweetest Bertha—in all your loveliness, and youth, and power 
of bestowing happiness—to condemn you to a convent’s withering shade! 
How shall I ever forgive myself, that I could be such a miscreant as to 
entertain the thought for a singlemoment! But you can never imagine 
all that was passing then in my miserable mind. I adored you, Bertha, 
though I believed that I was sinning my soul by doing so; I knew that, 
a wretched monk as I was, I could never win you myself, but I loathed 
the idea of your marrying any one else, and my selfishness, united to my 
narrow-minded ideas of religion, led me to—to endeavour as I did—to— 
. destroy you!” 

“Hush, hush, Rudolph! I will not allow you to accuse yourself in 
this way. According to the ideas that the Church, and more particularly 
my own bigoted relation, had inculcated in you, you imagined lets going 
blindly to perdition, and you put your own soul in peril to save mine in 
a future world. The intention was good, kind, affectionate. Can you 
be blamed for it? Ohno, no! Not by me, at least.” 

‘“‘ You are too kind, too forgiving, my angel! You are indeed a disciple 
of your Divine Master. What have you not been tome? From what 
a fate have you not rescued me! There was only before me the cold, 
torpid, blasted life of a monastery’s dreary prison, or the spirit-crushing, 
hopeless misery of a madhouse, where I should have been always sur- 
rounded by unfortunate beings from whom the light of reason had fled 
for ever on this earth—creatures who were only drivelling idiots or wild 
maniacs.” 

Bertha shuddered, while she exclaimed: 

‘My Rudolph! Thank God you escaped from that fearful place !” 

“Thank God indeed! and thank you, who were the instrument in His 
hands for my deliverance.” 

“Oh no! dearest Rudolph. J was not the only instrument in the 
hands of the Almighty. Our dear Agatha was the first to set on foot an 
inquiry into your situation. Baron Vanderhoven, not being able to attend 
to her wishes himself, employed Mr. de Florennes to do so. He was a 
most zealous friend, and your fellow victim, Mr. de L’Ambert, was also 
an important agent in your escape. We owe our gratitude to them all; 
nor should we forget old Andrew, whose co-operation was so extremely 
useful. Oh, Rudolph! My soul sickens when I think of the time you 
must have spent in that frightful asylum! Yet ‘ out of evil cometh good.’ 
Had you not been removed to Ghent from St. Dreux, your release from 
the tyranny of my dreadful uncle would never, never have been effected. 
What a heart that man must have had! And to call himself the servant 
of God! Do you think, Rudolph—you who had, unfortunately, a more 
intimate acquaintance with the abbot than J had—that he was actuated 
by sincere though mistaken ideas of duty, or that his conduct was guided 
by the promptings of an evil spirit ?” 

“ He certainly was meth of an evil spirit: it is possible, however, 
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that he cheated himself into the belief that sternness, cunning, and cruelty 
were his duty. His violent, overbearing, and subtle disposition would 
foster the feeling. But who could fathom the Abbot of St. Dreux ?” 

‘‘ He reminds me somewhat,”’ exclaimed Bertha, “ of the arch fiend in 
Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost.’ But to come back to your hesitation at return- 
ing to Europe under the altered rule at St. Dreux. Whom and what do 
you fear P” 

‘I might be entrapped—kidnapped, I should say—and cited, or rather 
dragged, before the Bishop of Malines. The late abbot’s secretary—a 
malignant monk who succeeded me when I was disgraced, and who always 
hated me—might, and I doubt not would, stir heaven and earth to have 
me delivered over to the power of the Church. Once more within the 
silent cells of St. Dreux, I should never be heard of again. My Bertha, 
we should be parted for ever! Can I survey such a prospect calmly ? 
Can I venture to face it?” 

Bertha grew pale, and trembled from head to foot. 

*“No—oh no! I would rather that we lived among the Buddhists of 
the East, or the so-called savages of the South Sea Islands.” 

At that moment Mrs. Lindsay, Miss von Bernstein, and the colonel, 
who had been escorting the ladies to see the lions of the extremely pretty 
town of Baltimore, entered the room, and Bertha mentioned to them the 
letter she had just received from her uncle, the Baron Axleben, with the 
intelligence of the death of her other uncle, the Abbot of St. Dreux. 

“The abbot dead!” exclaimed Mrs. Lindsay, suddenly becoming very 
grave. ‘Dead! Gone to his long account! Unhappy man !” 

‘TI do not see anything to regret in the death of such a man,” said 
Colonel von Bernstein, who had heard from Mrs. Lindsay the history of 
Rudolph’s mission to Diisseldorf, of the treatment he had subsequently 
received at the monastery, of his incarceration in the Ghent asylum, and 
of his escape from thence. 

“TI think his demise is rather a providential dispensation in your 
favour, Mr. von Feldheim. This influential and pitiless enemy of yours 
being happily removed from the possibility of annoying you, will doubt- 

ess cause some alteration in the plans of yourself and my young friend 
the countess. You are not, I presume, both so enamoured of Yankee 
land as to wish to spend your lives in it ?” 

Rudolph cast down his eyes, and hastened to answer. 

“I may speak—may I not, Rudolph, dear?” cried Bertha. “My 
uncle’s death—God forgive me for saying so !—is indéed a signal merc 
and blessing to us, colonel. But we are not sure if even i¢ will enable 
us to return home—at least, not toGermany. My relative was not poor 
Rudolph’s only enemy. There is a monk at the monastery of St. Dreux 
on whose shoulders the abbot’s mantle has most probably fallen; and 
though they say the new superior is a quiet, good-natured old man, his 
inertness may not save us from the machinations of Rudolph’s younger 
foe. If he were brought before a Roman Catholic tribunal—before the 
Bishop of Malines, for instance—what terrible evil might not fall upon 
him—him who, unfortunately, had once taken the monastic vows. He 
fears, we both fear to risk this.”’ 

Bertha had perceived that the intimidating influence of his monastic 
life still told upon Rudolph’s mind. Such was the force of habit, such 
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the debasing result of cloister government! She saw at a glance his 
hesitation in speaking, and knew that he must have felt ashamed to 
confess his fears to Colonel von Bernstein. 

“No, colonel,” she continued, “ we cannot venture this. I may lose 


him for ever.” Her lips trembled with emotion, and the tears started 


to her eyes. ‘No, we must still remain in exile. But it will not be 
much of a punishment when we are to bear it together, and it is to 
ensure us safety and liberty.” 

She held out her hand to Rudolph, who took it and kissed it. 

“It is only natural,” replied Colonel von Bernstein, ‘ that you should 
entertain these distressing fears, my dear countess ; the Church of Rome 
has been a dire enemy to you, or rather, I must correct myself and say 
that a member of that Church has been your enemy. But, believe me, 
you are greatly magnifying the power of its priests. The days are 
passed when they could deliver Protestants, and Jews, and Roman Ca- 
tholics themselves to the tortures of the Inquisition, Under so enlight- 
ened and just a government as that of Belgium, even if by any possibility 
the monks of St. Dreux could seize Mr. von Feldheim, and carry him off 
to their stronghold, the arm of the law would soon set him at liberty. 
Nobody in Belgium has any pretence to meddle with him, for he is a 
Protestant and a Prussian. Besides, you have nothing to do with 
Belgium whatsoever. If you wish to visit your own properties again, 
you have only to go to France, and from thence to the Rhine, where you 
will be safe as on the Mississippi, the Hudson, or the St. Lawrence. 
Your St. Dreux monk would be a necromancer indeed to achieve spiriting 
Mr. von Feldheim away from you and your German home. What say 
you, Mrs. Lindsay ?” 

“T think that my cousin’s fears are rather chimerical,” replied Flora. 
“‘ But if she is afraid of Germany and the abbot’s ghost, why not come 
back to England, or seek the shelter of the Scotch mountains, with our 
staunch old Presbyterian Andrew to keep watch and ward.” 

“ Oh, do not let our pleasant little travelling party be broken up!” 
exclaimed Theresa von Bernstein. “I assure you, dear countess, we 
shall all form a body-guard for you and Mr. von Feldheim.” 

After a little more persuasion from their friends, and one or two private 
conversations between Bertha and Rudolph, wherein she successfully 
combated his fears, and inspired him with some sounder views on the 
question in point, he gathered courage to face the shadowy horrors he 
had been conjuring up to himself, and agreed to recross the Atlantic. 


II. 


THE VOYAGE HOME. 


CotoneL voy Bernstein and his daughter were delighted to find 
that the countess and her husband had got over their scruples, and were 
willing not to prolong their stay in the United States. Mrs. Lindsay 
returned with her friends to Europe, and of course was attended by her 
factotum, old Andrew. 

How different this voyage appeared to Bertha and to Rudolph from 
the last they had each taken ! 
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After the sovereign demon of the ocean—sea-sickness—had released 
them from its fangs, how happy they were, as their stately ship glided 
swiftly over the glancing waters of the blue Atlantic, and, arm-in-arm, 
they leaned on the side of the vessel, gazing with admiration on the vast 
expanse of undulating waves, or on the long white track of foam which 
their bark left sparkling behind them! What visions—bright as those 
of fairyland—floated through Bertha’s brain as she and the being so 
long loved—the lost, the found—found, never more to part on this side’ 
of the grave, stood close together, and looked up at the glorious stars, 
or the silver moon, whose soft beams danced on the heaving billows, as 
far as the eye could reach! What love swelled in both their hearts as 
they listened together to the low, mysterious music of the ever-murmur- 
ing sea! Yes, it was a pleasant voyage to them, and a pleasant voyage 
also to their friends, who sympathised in their happiness, and rejoiced 
that their constancy had at last been rewarded. 

The party on their arrival in England found no inducement to remain 
at Liverpool ; but they made rather a longer stay in London, on account 
of Theresa von Bernstein, who had never before visited that capital. And 
during the time that they were there, Bertha made Rudolph show her 
the lodgings which he and de L’Ambert had occupied-after their escape 
from Ghent. 

“It is very, very long since I have heard from de L’Ambert,” said 
Rudolph to Mrs. Lindsay and Bertha, when he and the latter had re- 
turned from their expedition to Brompton and the old lodgings. “ Per- 
haps he has never received my last letter—the letter in which I an- 
nounced to him, my darling Bertha, the happy change in my prospects 
and position.” 

“It would be only courteous to write to him again, I think,”’ said 
Flora, “‘ now we are once more in Europe.” 

“I will do so immediately,” replied Rudolph; “ and will write also to 
my poor Agatha. But no—not to her yet. I must not too abruptly 
communicate to her my change of religion. We will go and see her, 
Bertha, and break to her by degrees what she might be shocked to hear. 
Perhaps, however, Bertha, you may not like to trust yourself within the 
walls of a convent,” he added, laughing. “Do you remember one day 
when you set me down rather fiercely for so sweet a demoiselle as you 
were, because I proposed that you should pay poor Agatha a visit?” 

‘“‘] remember that I thought Mr. von Feldheim rather—rather—shall 
I say it out ?—impudent that morning, Rudolph dear. I thought, moreover, 
that you despised me a little, and I was vexed. By-the-by, Rudolph, I 
have never yet told you what an infliction your long harangues on reli- 
gion—the atone Catholic religion, I should say—were upon me. I 
positively could not and would not have stood them from any one else.” 

“ I know I must have tried your patience frightfully, my poor Bertha. 
I was a cruel savage, and you were quite heroic in your endurance of 
me.” 

“And nobody thinks of what Z suffered!” exclaimed Mrs. Lindsay. 
“‘T assure you, Rudolph, I used to be on the rack lest you should convert 
my cousin. But ‘all’s well that end’s well,’ and I advise that we should 
let bygones be bygones, and never conjure up the past, except to make us 
more thankful for the present.” 
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Bertha’s and Rudolph’s next move was to be to Paris, whither Colonel 
von Bernstein and his daughter were to accompany them. As the time 


for their departure approached, Mrs. Lindsay’s usual good spirits seemed . 


deserting her, and although she was anxious to put into practice the 
counsel given by the Abbot of St. Dreux relative to self-command, she 
could not quite control the expression of her countenance. 

It was not her intention to reside with Bertha and her husband ; she 
knew they were all the world to each other, and she was aware that she 
would be de trop. She felt that something must be said, and was about 
to inform Bertha of her intention of returning to Scotland, when the 
countess said to her, unexpectedly : 

“ What is the matter, Flora? You seem to be somewhat depressed in 
spirits ; why is this ?” 

“If I am depressed in spirits it is easily accounted for, dear Bertha. I 
cannot but feel much regret at the near prospect of parting from you, 
who have latterly been my kind friend and only companion. But, in this 
world, everything must come to an end; and, now that you are happily 
married to him who has been the idol of your very dreams, my poor com- 
pany is no longer useful to you. Iam going back to my old home—to 
my native country—but you will write to me sometimes, won’t you, dear 
Bertha, to enliven me in my Highland abode ?” 

* Going back to Scotland! Going to leave us! Flora, no, we cannot 
agree to this. Our home must be your home—what should we do without 
you? Oh no, you must not leave us!” 

Mr. von Feldheim joined so cordially in Bertha’s invitation to Flora, 
that she at length consented to become their guest, for a few months at 
least, and to go with them to Paris. 

At Paris, the ladies and Rudolph met again Mr. de L’Ambert, who 
hastened to visit them at their hotel. He was rejoiced to see them, and 
to find the countess and his fellow victim at the Belgium asylum enjoying 
so much happiness after all the sorrows and trials of the past. Perhaps 
he was still more delighted to see Mrs. Lindsay again; she had made a 
great impression upon him, and the better he became acquainted with her 


the more he liked her. He devoted himself very much to her during the ° 


month which our travellers assigned to the various sights and amusements 
of Paris, and he willingly accepted Rudolph’s and Bertha’s invitation to 
visit them, as soon as they should be settled at a chateau belonging to the 


countess, at no great distance from Diisseldorf. 
4 


It. 


COUNT ROSENTHAL TURNS UP AGAIN. 


One day that the travellers were strolling through the magnificent 
saloons of the splendid but most fatiguing Louvre, the others being a little 
behind, Rudolph and Bertha approached one of the long centre tables to 
look at some of the curiosities enclosed in the glass cases on it. At that 
moment, a gentleman, who had been apparently occupied in examining 
the contents of the case, turned suddenly round, and—Count Rosenthal 
stood before them! Recognising Bertha and Rudolph, he looked much 
embarrassed, and evidently. uncertain how to accost them. But Bertha 
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immediately, though quite confused herself, held out her hand to him, and 
greeted him in a friendly manner in her native German, while a formal 
bow passed between him and Rudolph. Count Rosenthal then stood for 
a moment or two without speaking, glancing from the countess to Von 
Feldheim, and back again at her, as if in mute inquiry why they were 
alone there together. They all three felt very awkward, and Bertha was 
thinking what she should say, when, to her great relief, Mrs. Lindsay, the. 
colonel, and his daughter joined them. 

“Count Rosenthal!” exclaimed Flora, in great surprise. 

“Max!” cried Colonel von Bernstein, at the same time. ‘“ How glad 
I am to see you!” 

The count had to greet Mrs. Lindsay in English, and speak to the 
colonel, with whom he shook hands warmly, in German, and he therefore 
soon recovered his presence of countenance. 

“Who would have thought of our meeting here?’ he said, bowing 
slightly round, while his fine eyes rested for a moment admiringly on the 
face and very nice figure of the colonel’s pretty daughter. 

“ And how is my old friend, your dear mother, Max?” asked Colonel | 
von Bernstein. “ I must hear dst of her, before we speak of anybody, 
or anything else.” 

“Ah, colonel, she is beginning to feel the infirmities of advancing 
years, but her mind does not grow old, and she is as energetic as ever. 
And now let me ask, where have you been so long? We have missed 
you for an age from our fatherland.” 

“Why, my little girl’s health was very delicate. But let me introduce 
you to her. Theresa, my young friend, Count Rosenthal; you have 
often heard me speak of him, and of his charming mother. Max, my 
only daughter, Theresa.” 

The young lady curtseyed, and the gentleman bowed very low. 

“T was going to tell you,” continued the colonel, “that a voyage was 
considered necessary for the re-establishment of my little Theresa’s health. 
I suppose,”’ he added, laughing, ‘‘ that she had been working too hard at 
school, so I dismissed all masters, and carried her off to the New World. 
I had long, myself, wished to see America, and here was a legitimate 
reason afforded me for gratifying my curiosity. In the course of our 
travels we fell in, first with our amiable countrywoman here”—and he 
bowed politely to the ladies—*“ and her cousin, from that romantic land 
with which Walter Scott—the wizard of the North—has made us 
foreigners so well acquainted. Afterwards, Mr. von Feldheim joined our 


y 
Count Rosenthal’s face brightened when he heard that Von Feldheim 
had not accompanied Bertha to the United States—perhaps they were 
still only friends. But his happy hallucination was soon to be dispelled. 
“We have all just come from the backwoods of the far west,” the 
colonel — to relate—“ from the land of log-huts and red Indians.” 
“ Did you see much of the Indians ?” asked Count Rosenthal. 


“ Not so much as I should like to have done, for the so-called ‘ hand of 
civilisation’ has made sad havoc among the Aborigines of the soil. From 
what I did see, I think they are an interesting race. Some of their chiefs 
are fine-looking men. Mrs. Lindsay and my little Theresa admired them 
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extremely; as to the countess, she was too much pré-occupée to notice 
much these wild denizens of the woods and prairies.” 

The count winced. 

‘TI see you are acquainted with my eldest daughter, as I call her, Max. 
Where did you and he meet, countess ?” 

“ At Diisseldorf,” said Bertha, in a low voice. 

“T call this lady my eldest daughter, Max, because I had the honour 
of standing as her father at the altar, and giving her away to my worthy 
friend here,” pointing to Rudolph. 

“Did he hear aright?” the poor count asked himself. ‘ Giving her 
away?” Then Bertha was married—married to the rival he had so much 
dreaded and disliked! He ought to have congratulated her, but he could 
not bring himself to do so. 

Again, as once before, Mrs. Lindsay came to the rescue. 

“Had we not better go on?” she broke in with, “else we shall 
never get through these interminable rooms. My eyes are becoming 
quite tired of all this gilding.” 

‘* Ah, pardon ma belle!” cried the gallant old colonel, offering her his 
arm, and leading the way to another saloon. Count Rosenthal placed 
himself by the side of Theresa, and the lately married couple brought up 
the rear, dropping, however, a little way back, so as to avoid any more 
conversation with the rest of the party. 

On account of Colonel von Bernstein’s intimacy with Count Rosenthal, 
it was impossible for the latter to avoid meeting Bertha frequently, unless 
he had hurried away from Paris. Strange to say, he did not feel inclined 
to do that. He began to get accustomed to look upon Bertha as another 
man’s wife. He could not but perceive how devotedly attached she was 
to her husband, and indifference is a dose that even a lover cannot always 
swallow. 

Contrasted to the plaeid indifference of the countess, was the not well- 
concealed partiality of the artless Theresa. She thought the count the 
most charming man she had ever seen, and she betrayed her thoughts by 
her blushes, and her evident pleasure whenever he spoke to her. Men 
are more vain than women, and to be apparently an object of interest to 
a beautiful girl is flattering to every man’s self love: we are not sure 
that to be an object of interest, even to a plain one, is not very gratifying. 

The count was flattered, and, moreover, he could not but admire his 
old friend’s lovely daughter. Bertha was lost to him—he could not wear 
the willow all his life—and Theresa was a very sweet girl. Love-making 
was going on all around him, for Rudolph was not yet tired of making 
love to his wife. De L’Ambert was making love vigorously to the pretty 
widow, and Rosenthal, almost insensibly, fell into the poe of the = 
The countess was very glad to observe the defection of her former ad- 
mirer, and on its being announced, when they were all about to leave 
Paris, that Count Rosenthal was going to Berlin with the colonel and his 
daughter, she made up her mind that he had trausferred his homage to 
her young friend. 

When Léon de L’Ambert made out his visit to Rudolph and Bertha 
at their chateau near Diisseldorf, he renewed his attentions to Mrs. 


Lindsay, and with such good effect, that, though Flora had not forgotten 
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her dead husband, she found out that there was room in a corner of her 
heart for a living one. 

They also married, and though their mutual affection had not been so 
long enduring, and was not so romantic as that of the countess and the 
ex-Jesuit, it was quite sufficient for their happiness in domestic life. 


IV. 


CONCLUSION. 


Tue bride and bridegroom went to the Saxon Switzerland for their 
wedding tour, after which they had promised to spend a month or two 
at Bertha’s Schloss, before going to settle themselves at Mr. de L’Am- 
bert’s home in France. 

During their absence, Bertha reminded Rudolph of the visit he had 
proposed paying to his sister, and said she thought they had better go at 
once to Liége. But Rudolph put off going from week to week, and at 
length said that he thought they had better wait until the de L’Amberts’ 
return from their wedding trip, when Flora would, no doubt, kindly take 
charge of Bertha’s household during her short absence. 

The fact was, poor Rudolph dreaded the meeting with his sister. He 
feared to shock and distress her by disclosing to her his change of faith, 
and his having broken his monastic vows by marrying. He really 
grieved at the idea of disturbing the serenity of her mind. No doubt 
she fancied that he was doing duty as a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic 
somewhere in America, or that he had entered into some religious com- 
munity there. She knew that he had escaped from the madhouse at 
Ghent, and from the tyranny of the superior of St. Dreux; he had 
written to her from the United States by Léon de L’Ambert, and had 
told her that, until he could better dispose of himself, he was gaining a 
maintenance by painting, and had just finished an altar-piece for a new 
church. He had not, of course, mentioned that the church was a Pro- 
testant one, but left the pious nun to please herself with the idea that the 
~s of worship his talents were employed to adorn was a Roman Catholic 

ifice. 

“ Ah! poor Agatha,” he exclaimed to himself, “ she will be disabused 
soon enough from her happy delusions! Why hurry the communication 
that will render her so miserable?” 

When Flora and the happy de’L’Ambert returned from the tour they 
had both so greatly enjoyed, Bertha, who longed to see her old friend 
Agatha once more, almost immediately imparted to her cousin Rudolph’s 
= that she would take charge of their house while they went to 

lege. 

“ Dear Agatha cannot always be left in ignorance of her brother's 
having become a Protestant, and of his marriage,” she remarked, “ and 
the sooner these rather embarrassing disclosures are made the better. 
She will, doubtless, be much shocked and sadly distressed at first, but 
her affection for him and for me, her sweet forbearing spirit, and the re- 
gious tolerance in which she was brought up, may, I trust, in time, 
reconcile her to—to what cannot be undone.”’ 

Flora sighed deeply, and, after a little hesitation, she replied: 
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“Do not go to Liége, dear Bertha—do not let Rudolph go! You 
would not see the poor nun——” 

“Not see her, Flora? What have they done with her? Has she, 
too, been removed to a madhouse? Surely the abbot, my Rudolph’s dire 
enemy and mine, could not have blasted her peaceful, sinless life also ?” 

“‘ Her life was blasted, Bertha—blasted by the caprice, the treachery, 
and the cupidity of one who had promised to cherish and protect her 
always.” 

- Flora! To whom, and to what, do you allude? What do you 
mean ?” 

“ T mean that the man to whom your poor friend Agatha was engaged to 
be married deserted her for another, and, smarting under her sorrow and 
disappointment, Bertha, the unfortunate girl, took refuge in a convent.” 

“ What do I hear ?” exclaimed Bertha, clasping her hands, and burst- 
ing into tears. “ The sister and the brother both to immure themselves 
from—as they thought—unrequited affection! Oh! my poor, poor 
Agatha! Have you heard how she bears this cruel calamity? From 
whom did you obtain this information respecting her ?” 

“I will answer your last question first,” replied Flora. “I heard the 
sad history of your former friend from Léon. An intimate acquaintance 
of his was the culprit; but he has been severely punished, and he loved 
her passionately even when he forsook her. He was dreadfully in debt, 
from which he had no means of extricating himself, except by marrying 
a woman of fortune. It was the old story, Bertha—money versus love— 
necessity against feeling. How many, alas! have not sacrificed them- 
selves and others in the same way? You must promise me not quite to 
hate him, when I tell you that the lover of Agatha was—Alphonse de 
Florennes !” 

« Alphonse de Florennes!” replied Bertha, breathing hard. 

“‘ Alphonse! Who has, however, partly atoned for his conduct to the 
sister by his valuable services to the brother. Without him, Bertha, your 
Rudolph and my Léon would have remained prisoners for life in that 
Belgium asylum. You must forgive him.” 

“True—true! But Agatha, how does she endure the gloom of con- 
ventual life ?” 

“She does not endure it, Bertha. Her freed spirit has soared to 
brighter worlds. Only her mortal remains sleep in the burying-ground 
of the convent at Liége. She is no more !” 

“ Agatha—Agatha dead !” 

: ‘Yes; and consider what a blessed release death must have been to 
er.” 

* She died of a broken heart ?” 

* No, she died of consumption, inherited from her mother. She wasa 
great favourite in the convent, and the lady abbess and all the nuns were 
very kind to her.” 

The sad tidings were conveyed as gently as possible to Rudolph. He 
took his sister’s death much to heart at first; but after a time he was 
enabled to reflect that with her consumptive tendency the austerities of a 
convent, however mitigated, must have been very trying, and that, with 
nothing before her but a life of monotonous seclusion, an early death was 
more of a blessing than a misfortune. 
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By the advice of Léon and Flora, Bertha abstained from informing him 
of the trials and disappointments to which his poor sister had been sub- 
jected. She did not wish to have any secrets from him, but she agreed 
with her friends that it would be wrong to disturb the peace of mind 
which, after so many vicissitudes and so much misery in the past, he was 
at length enjoying. : 

Poor Alphonse de Florennes heard with a pang of Flora’s marriage. 
His Agatha was for ever lost to him, and next to her he had never seen 
any one whom he thought would have suited him so well as Bertha’s 
handsome Scotch cousin. He had been living in the hope that his de- 
tested wife would die, and leave him free to form happier ties. But the 
Iceberg lived on—the same cold, heartless, selfish creature she had ever 
been. Their mutual indifference did not settle down into a kind of stupid 
good-will, or rather endurance of each other’s society, when forced by 
circumstances to meet. Both thought themselves aggrieved, and sullen 
coldness passed at length into positive hatred. It was a relief to both 
when a separation was agreed upon, and to obtain it the Iceberg gave up 
a larger portion of her income to her extravagant husband than could 
have been expected. He remained at Brussels, while she gladly removed 
to Paris ; there she found all that her frivolous mind cared for—plenty of 
amusement ; and if she and Alphonse happened ever to encounter each 
other at public places, for in private society they never met, they would 
pass each other as utter strangers, or their only recognition would be a 
scornful glance of his eye and a cold sneer on her lip. 

Alphonse did not often visit Rudolph and Bertha, for though he did not 
grudge it to them, the sight of their happiness made him very sad—hap- 
piness for which the heart, however crushed or withered, still, still longs, 
until age has stamped its seal on the furrowed brow, when subdued nature 
but asks for quiet, even though that quiet be coupled with unchanging 
monotony. 

** How wise you were,”’ remarked Alphonse one day to Rudolph, “ to 
change your religion in order to get such a pretty, amiable, rich wife. I 
am sure I would turn Jew or Mahomedan to get rid of that odious Marie 
and marry such a woman as your Bertha.” 

“I did not change my religion in order to marry Bertha. I changed 
my religion on becoming convinced, after mature reflection, that the Pro- 
testant faith was purer than the Roman Catholic, and more in accordance 
with the doctrines taught in the Holy Scriptures.” 

“Bah! mon ami!” cried Alphonse, with one of his satirical smiles. 
“ You are no longer the bigoted Jesuit monk of St. Dreux, or the zealous 
missionary of the American forest; you are a respectable gentleman, 
living at ease in a handsome house, with nothing to do but to make your- 
self comfortable, as the English say, so a truce to sermonising if you 
please. Whatever were the motives of your apostasy, the result is 
certainly very satisfactory, and I congratulate you with all my heart. 
How I wish one were able to change one’s wife, as one can one’s 
creed !”” 

Well, at any rate your wife is not much of a thorn in your flesh; you 
never see her even, now ; she is quite removed from your path.” 

“ She is not at all removed from my path. If she were, by the mercy 
of Heaven, six feet under ground, serving as a nice banquet for the hungry 
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worms, I would not care how often I encountered her ghost at ‘the 
witching hour;’ but living, her vampire-shadow stands between me and 
all I desire. I am tired of one liaison after another. I should be tired 
of a harem of pretty dolls—of love which money can purchase. What I 
want is to have a happy home, such as you and de L’Ambert have. The 
matrimonial chains are much too tightly drawn, at least there should be 
less trouble in cutting them asunder. If a wife makes herself hateful, 
it should be in the power of the suffering husband to cashier her, dismiss 
her the service, turn her off, and supply her place with some more rea- 
sonable being-——”’ 

“And if the husband makes himself hateful, what then?” asked 
Rudolph, interrupting Alphonse. 

‘Why let her have the power to turn him adrift also. What is the 
use of two people being allcwed to make each other miserable; sinning 
their souls by wishing the obnoxious party anywhere in the other world, 
so they no longer remain in the flesh? It is a remnant of barbarism, 
which should not be tolerated in the enlightened.nineteenth century.” 

The opinions so freely expressed by poor Alphonse are doubtless enter- 
tained by many a sufferer in domestic life and from matrimonial matters : 
it cantiot be otherwise when matches are so often made from motives of 
convenience or interest, for money or for position, to the total exclusion of 
feelings and sympathies, congeniality of dispositions and tastes ; and too 
often also without due knowledge of the religious principles, moral cha- 
racter, or temper of the individual to be received into companionship so 
close and ties so indissoluble. How often, too, from a mere passing fancy, 
a foolish whim, people rush inconsiderately into marriage! Yet it is 
seldom that even after a long probation and thorough knowledge of each 


other’s good qualities, that such happiness is attained as that enjoyed by 
—the countess and the ex-Jesuit. 








THE YOUNG OFFICER IN INDIA. 
A TRUE STORY OF CAWNPORE. 
PART THE SECOND. 


Tue officers composing the garrisons of the two different barracks, 
either at Brompton or Chatham, were continually shifting. With regard 
to the former building, the youths of the East India Company’s Engineers, 
fresh from Addiscombe, were located there, nominally to be under the 
superintendence of the principal engineer officer, who gave them instruc- 
tion in fortification, but really they devoted most part of the time between 
their being loosed from school and shipped for India in amusing them- 
selves about the town. 

With regard to the latter building (Chatham barracks), it was mostly 


occupied by the young men belonging to the infantry regiments, who 
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stayed there previous to the time of the season ships being appointed by 

roment and made ready for their embarkation to one of the presi- 

ies in India. I notice with regard to most of the towns in England 
there is a peculiar characteristic which marks each, and which is inse- 
parably associated in the mind with their recollection, whether it be in- 
teresting, romantic, historic, 9 or franght with ideas of mercantile 
pursuits or utilitarianism. Thus how the lover of history has his interest 
engaged at Canterbury, with its antique cathedral, tomb of Beeket, and 
the Black Prince, and first Christian church ; at Portsmouth or Plymouth 
with England’s glory, as shown in her shipping and arsenals; at Liver- 

or Bristol with their immense traffic ; at Birmingham and Manchester 
with their enormous factories; and so on with classic Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, ancient Shrewsbury, and a hundred more; but at Chatham, which 
Dickens has described as “a town which must be very pleasant to those 
who are particularly fond of tobacco,” I know not whether one doomed 
to sojourn there would be struck with anything more particularly than 
the low debased atmosphere of a locality contiguous to the dwellings of 
soldiers, and redolent of beer-houses, gin-shops, Jews’ warerooms, and the 
low inhabitants which congregate about such places. The young officers 
learn there to smoke, to drink, to play, and many other things which un- 
bridled youth delights in, and the seniors take care to keep to themselves 
as much as possible. 

Such is the general experience which one acquires from an acquaintance 
with the several barracks. There is no place that I know of where there 
existed at one time more of the carousing and debauchery which young 
officers so often indulge in. That young Lawrence Boyle had no guide 
to lead him to better pursuits, or no Mentor to turn him aside from the 
hateful haunts of vice, was, indeed, no wonder, for where so many con- 
gregate it would be impossible to expect any sensible or experienced man 
to interest himself in the concerns of a stranger, and there was no friend 
of his who could introduce him to a useful acquaintance in the barracks or 
neighbourhood. So his career there was similar to that of most youths, 
and it was one comfort to his father that it was such a short one. About 
four months after his arrival he received the order from the authorities to 
proceed on board one of the ships which usually sail in July or August 
for Calcutta, and to put himself under the orders of a captain = was going 
out with a number of officers bound for the same destination. How happy 
and joyous did he feel after the first days of parting were over, when he 
had well cured himself of home sickness. A youth on his first voyage to 
a distant and unknown land, he enjoyed the exhilarating and freshening 
influence of the sea breezes, the anticipation of the new prospects in the 
new country, the earnest discussion of the party on board with regard to 
the nature of the life they are to lead there, and felt the fervid hope 
which is so instant to the mind of aspiring and sanguine temperaments. 
So frequent have been the descriptions, in books of travels, of the East 
India voyage, and so often is it the lot for some member of a family in 
England to undertake it, that I shall not dwell upon the subject long, as 
however interesting might have been the different phases of the weather, 
and the different appearances of the ocean birds and flying fish to the 
passengers on board this East Indiaman, and to himself at the time that 
they occurred, they certainly owed their interest to the very uneventful 
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state of existence which is passed by persons so situated, so I will pass on 
to the time that they arrived at Calcutta, after a prosperous voyage of 
about four months. The party who there landed were all either East 
India officers, or officers in the Queen’s army, and civilians. Among their 
numbers were four married men and their wives and children, so that 
three was none of the flirtation and gallantry which frequently takes 
place on such voyages, as the youthful part of the assembly were all 
males. 

It was Jate in the month of October when they passed Garden | 2ach, 
and landed at one of the ghauts in the town of Calcutta, the ship having 
come to anchor in the harbour. Many are the essays and lucubrations 
which the Times has given to the world treating of the evil and 
injudicious conduct of government in persisting upon holding Calcutta as 
the principal seat of government in India. Certainly, despite the excel- 
lence of construction shown in its fort, and the old associations connected 
with the city, which we formerly won so dearly, and in which a mere 
handful of Englishmen had held their own so bravely, there are numbers 
of reasons for removing the seat of government from it now. The principal 
of these is the unhealthy nature of the climate. There are not fully two 
months of the year in which, during the whole of the day, a European 
can with impunity go out in the open air. There is an oppressive damp- 
ness in the atmosphere when the sun is down, and when it is sunlight the 
heat is more overpowering than in any place in India. The natives of 
Bengal never had, and never could have, any influence in the command 
of such a country as India; they were always, and are now, a timid, 
weak, effeminate race; the Company’s army never on any occasion 
allowed of their being enlisted as soldiers, and they have never resisted 
the invasion of any enemy. It is far different with the other provinces 
farther up the country, but now that cities situated in those remote pro- 
vinces can be readily reached by railroad in a few days, there is every 
reason to suppose that the rulers of India will do as the Mussulman con- 
querors invariably did; that is, fix their seat of sovereignty in the Far 
West, many hundred miles away from Calcutta, its humid pestilential 
heat, its unpromising inhabitants and soil so uncongenial for the culture 
of English articles of produce, and climate so injurious to European con- 
stitutions. At the time that Lawrence Boyle landed there, such an 
opinion as the transfer of the seat of government from that enormous pile 
of brick building called Government-house never, I believe, entered into 
the imagination of any of the English Company’s civilians. But lately, the 
death of so many of the most deservedly-esteemed British governors, owing 
principally to their having resided in Calcutta, must surely act in some 
measure as an inducement for the government to take steps towards 
changing the seat of the Presidency from Calcutta to the Upper Provinces. 
Very soon the railway will be finished between Calcutta and Delhi. When 
this takes place, no earthly cause can exist for detaining the head of the 
government in such a deadly and damp atmosphere as the Mahratta ditch 
holds within its precinets. How many more heroic victims may fall 
before this fatal malaria I cannot say ; but now the public press seems 
determined to take the matter up, and those who love their country ma 
perhaps anticipate the prospect of the most high and honoured of her 
patriots, being enabled to serve her where the climate, though hot, is not 
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actually pestilential, and from whence they may return to spend the 
evening of their life in retirement upon her shores, in place of the wand 
of office falling from their — hands when they have scarcely finished 
half the usual course of life, and the faculties which had just attained a 
zenith of perfection, being sunk in a speedy grave on a far and foreign 
shore. 

It is almost enough to inform the English reader “ that the possibility 
of walking there is a subject which is never even thought of by the 
Calcutta residents.” How, then, could such a place be congenial to a 
healthful Englisman? The inactive and enervated denizens of Garden 
Reach, who loll on their easy-chairs during the day under the punkah, 
and issue out at sunset to breathe the air by the banks of the river, seated 
in their carriages, seem almost half dead with the effects of the passive 
sufferance, nearly asleep with the fatigues of the sultry day; and, indeed, 
it is nothing but the all-absorbing pursuit of wealth—the “auri sacra 
fames,” ‘‘ commodity the bias of the world”—which could induce them 
to tolerate such a Janguid existence, and the costly and unsatisfactory 
luxury which everywhere prevails there, I fancy, would gladly be resigned 
by any of the government servants. Who that has ever visited Calcutta 
can forget his first impressions on landing there ?—the swarms of black 
natives ; the large palace-like houses of the gentry, chiefly merchants, 
on the tops of which buildings the stately, gigantic cranes, called by the 
English adjutants, are seen to stand separately (they are four feet in 
height); the absence of a single European face; the heat, the bustle, 
turmoil, dust, and clangour of the black town ; the palanquins carried to 
and fro, and sometimes, but rarely, a European carriage, well screened, 
with its inmates concealed ; the vast assemblage of English vessels lying 
in the river. Then can he ever forget, when the evening comes on, the 
change which the road nearest to the river presents from an unsightly 
sandy track, in which a few swarthy natives held their highway, to a 
course crowded with carriages of every description and with horsemen, as 
every English resident, I may say (except the officers and soldiers in the 
fort), keeps some vehicle to drive in, or a horse, and all simultaneously 
rush to the course to get the little fresh air which it is possible to procure 
every evening. 

The princely style of hospitality, and the very luxurious living which 
prevails in this capital, have been often described, but little of this is seen 
by the young ensign who takes up his temporary sojourn at the fort pre- 
vious to his departure for his regiment in some up-country station. Very 
shortly after their landing, the captain who commanded the party to 
which young Boyle was attached placed them all in temporary quarters 
at Fort William. After having gone through the due preliminaries of 
reporting themselves to the authorities at Calcutta, he received an order 
from the town major to embark with two other officers, and proceed on 
board steamer to Allahabad, and from thence take a country boat, and 
make a voyage up the river to Cawnpore. As this captain belonged 
to the same regiment as Boyle and the other officer, and that regiment 
was stationed at Cawnpore, they had all along anticipated this arrange- 
ment. At that time there were no railroads, and the river voyage was 
certainly the most eligible mode of travelling. It allowed of one’s bring- 
ing any amount of luggage without additional expense, and, at the time I 
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of, was scarcely slower than the going by land, as throughout the 
whole route there was no wheeled vehicle which you could avail yourself 
of, and the roads were so bad and stations so situated that you could not 
proceed faster than about eighteen miles a day, as you would be obliged 
to your tents and all requisites for living, on the march, along with 
you. fore the time that the steamer plied between Calcutta and 
Allahabad, the voyage so engaged in used to be considered very long and 
tiresome, as the party travelling are always obliged to anchor every 
night, and cannot make more than twenty miles a day. But now the 
flat boat, taken in tow by an engine, which steams up the river eve 
week to the confluence of the rivers Ganges and Jumna at Allahabad, 
makes the voyage in a very short time, and leaves but a short transit 
— the latter place to Cawnpore, which can be agreeably reached in a 
ew days. 

I sard that on board the ship in which these officers came to Calcutta 
there were no young ladies, consequently the passengers were thrown 
daily into that indolent, listless way of hfe in which men usually seek 
relief from ennui by play, and frequently give way to smoking and 
drinking if not blessed with capacities for improving themselves by habits 
of study or drawing, or some such sensible pursuit ; and these officers 
were not in this respect different from the generality of their fellows. It 
was here that young Lawrence Boyle acquired the practice, which had been 
in some measure commenced at Chatham, of drinking in the morning. 
He found no check to it on board, as the ship’s officers are in the habit 
of taking spirituous liquors ever and anon, and, from their active mode of 
life, they are enabled to do so with impunity, exposed as they are to the 
weather at all times and seasons. But, unfortunately, he now found 
himself in a country where it requires the utmost self-denial in any man 
to refrain from intoxicating drinks. The heat brings on an intense desire 
for quenching thirst, which some say ought to be appeased by either drink- 
ing ale, or spirits in small quantity with water, but which the better ad- 
vised find it as possible to contend against in most instances by not drink- 
ing at all, and, when violent thirst comes on, in allaying it by cold tea or 
cold water. It needs, indeed, little logic to convince us of the evil attending 
the custom of giving way to the temptation to indulge in stronger drinks, 
but such, it is certain, is the failing that half the officers, and after them, 
and in a more destructive manner, more than two-thirds of the soldiers 
who land in India, fall into. 1 do not say that at that time Lawrence 
Boyle was ever seen abroad, or in company with his companions at home 
during the day, looking as if he had allowed himself to be overcome by 
anything he had drank, but the habit, notwithstanding this, was on him, 
and, though making no change in his manner, was daily becoming more 
difficult to conquer. The party had only a few days to stay at the fort 
previous to sailing in the flat, and they occupied these chiefly in visiting 
Garden Reach, the Botanic Gardens, the Bishop’s College, and the diffe- 
rent objects of interest in Calcutta. Amongst these, the most interesting 
seemed to Boyle the Botanic Gardens. 

Here every choice exotic which grows in the gorgeous East finds a 
place, from the lordly banyan-tree to the coffee-plant. The walks 
through the woods of mahogany, of teak, jack-wood; the groves of 
ebony, ofgpalm-trees, the flowers in the orange-groves, the citrons, and 
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the acacias—the Chinese wonderful varieties in the way of exotics—the 
spice-groves of cinnamon, nutmeg fragrant and balmy, the fields of roses 
and hosts of jessamine-flowers, with various other productions, which of 
course require no glass-house to protect them from the weather, exhibit 
as choice an assortment as are to be found anywhere in the world. The 
commonest produce of the soil, that which in Bengal composes part of the 
woods and covers the face of the country, the trees and shrubs, which in 
other countries would be preserved as choice exotics, were to be seen else- 
where throughout the country in such plenty and perfection, that they 
found no place here. The dates, the plantains, the bamboos, the numerous 
en palms, tamarinds, neems, aloes, cactuses, such as are enclosed 
in hothouses in England, are here wild and in profusion. I recollect one 
giass-house at Kew Gardens, which exhibits exactly the same plants and 
shrubs as you see surrounding the huts in a Bengalee village. “Tis thus 
with the country called by its inhabitants the “ Paradise of nations,”’ 


Whose balmy flowers and groves of spice, 
Might be a fairy’s paradise. 


But the visitor who had a short time experienced its climate, and sunk 
exhausted with the languor brought about by its overpowering heat, 
would ‘easily understand the desire which young Englishmen feel to 
leave it. 

One evening, when Boyle and his companion were walking in the 
Botanic Gardens, after sauntering for some little time in the shrubberies 
and walks, they arrived near what seemed to them at a distance a large 
ome of trees, a series of arched and leafy canopies being formed of the 

ranches and leaves of an immense banyan-tree, supported on trunks 
irregularly placed at intervals. These trunks had been each pendent 
roots, which hung from the tops of the then spreading branches, and, in 
course of time, reached and took root in the ground, forming a succes- 
sion of embowering arcades, similar to those which the French call 
berceaux, and had evidently been the growth of centuries; it seemed as 
if each particular stem had nearly attained the size of the original trunk, 
and there were several, which, hanging half-way from their branches also 
like the others, would in the course of time, growing downwards, plant 
themselves in the ground, and form additional props for the huge circum- 
ference of foliage which now covered an extent of several acres. To thread 
through its mazes and survey the wonders of its formation would have 
taken hours, and the young men did not feel disposed to linger very long, 
as their time for staying from the fort was limited, but just as they en- 
tered the series of arches they heard a cheerful and youthful ringing laugh 
from some person who was entering the grove by another of its approaches. 
Boyle turned in the direction from whence he heard it, and saw two Eng- 
lish ladies, who had just arrived in a boat, with an elderly man, who was 
following behind them. One of these was the loveliest creature he had 
ever looked upon—she would have been thought so in England, and here, 
where seldom his eye rested on any being except a native, and after his 
long sea sojourn he had been so wholly deprived of seeing anything like 
female beauty, her appearance had the effect of an apparition. She was 
tall, with a finely-developed form, blue languishing eyes, light flaxen hair, 
the glowing colour which generally accompanies the features ofa blonde, 
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and had an appearance of such mirth, such joyousness, such artless inno- 
cence and youth, that she seemed the personification of an “ innocente,” 
or a nymph, such as Correggio or Giorgione would delight in portraying. 
The other lady was her mother. As no possibility of their being intro- 
duced seemed likely, under existing circumstances, he was fain to be con- 
tented with watching her light step as she moved through the colonnade 
of beautiful foliage, and heard her comments upon it. The zest with 
which young persons regard what is novel, engaging, or attractive in 
scenes which they first visit, was shown in her movements, and likewise 
in her every look, gesture, and attitude, and her intelligent and mirthful 
remarks were evidently a perfect delight to her parents, as they accom- 
panied her through the mazy paths of the succession of turns formed by the 
numerous trunks of the banyan-tree. The twilight was just fading away, 
and though nothing but the stars were to light them in their short river 
voyage homewards, the coolness of the air and the sweetness of the flowers 
made the night preferable to sunlight, when suddenly—or rather like the 
quick succession of a feu-de-jote—the whole appearance of the atmosphere 
became as it were alight with myriads of minute glowing coruscations 
from innumerable fire-flies, which issued from all parts of the leaves, 
trunks, and branches; brilliant, dazzling, and in perpetual motion, they 
lit up the leafy grove with a natural illumination of unconscious instinct 
creation, without aid of oil, gas, or any artificial apparatus or appliance, 
and arrested the surprise and admiration of the recent travellers from 
England. Boyle and his companion stayed long in this place before 
they sought their boat, which lay moored for them by the adjacent 
ghaut, but he certainly felt with the poet, that 


It was not to gaze on the gorgeous light 
That he lingered so long in the shadow of night. 


It was the fascination which belonged to the interesting being whom 
he had seen. He had no means of finding out her abode, her name, 
or her history, as just as he got down to the landing-place along 
with his companion, she also arrived at where her boat was moored, and 
stepping in, took her departure along with her father and mother. He 
was, consequently, unable to ask the boatmen as to the name of the persons 
whom they had brought to the gardens. So as he heard the noise of the 
boatmen’s oars splashing in the avater, and saw each stroke bearing farther 
away the sylph-like figure whose appearance had enchanted him, he felt 
dejected at having to return to his lonely home in the South barracks 
without having ascertained the slightest trace of the story regarding 
this charming young person. 

It may not be necessary to detail the whole of the conversation which 
passed between Mr., Mrs., and Miss Cloudley on their leaving the Botanic 
Gardens and proceeding in their boat to Chowringhee. The principal part 
of it, indeed, was kept up by the youngest of the party, Laura Cloudley, 
the only daughter of this elderly man, a rich civilian, who resided at 
Cawnpore, and who had only a fortnight before come from thence, for the 
purpose of meeting this his daughter, whose arrival he expected in one of 
the season ships from England. His wife, equally anxious as himself, had 
also accompanied him, and great indeed was their joy when, three days 
before tge evening that I speak of, the vessel containing his treasure came 


. 
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to anchor in the river. Both his wife and himself had now been such 
long residents in India that they did not enter with the same zeal and 
emotion into the subjects which the yourtig lady discussed so warmly and 
took such a lively interest in. In fact, apathy and listlessness, which seem 
to be each a growth of Indian rearing, are sure to be found with old 
residents in —_— and the tiédeur which advanced age is marked by in 
all countries, is brought about earlier and far more generally prevalent 
there than in a more temperate clime. But in answer to one of her many 
questions regarding their stay in Calcutta and future movements, Mr. 
Cloudley told her that probably they would proceed up the country in a 
fortnight, as then the weather would be more favourable for travelling, 
and he would have finished all his business in Calcutta. He was living 
in a civilian friend’s house, who was absent from Calcutta for a few weeks, 
and shortly he himself would be obliged to return to Cawnpore to attend 
to his duties there, being a collector. This fortnight’s stay, he said, would 
enable her to make what purchases she required at Calcutta, as every 
article of dress up the country was difficult to procure and very ex- 
nsive. 

Very shortly after this evening, the boat which was engaged by the 
captain commanding his party to take them to Allahabad, left Calcutta, 
with Boyle, his companion, and their commandant, and though this last 
officer tried every effort to interest young Boyle with the prospect of the 
life which he was about to lead, and though his younger companion rallied 
him more and more every day upon the subject of his dejection and the 
sudden interest which had been excited in his mind by the appearance of 
the lovely girl whom he had met in the gardens, they neither of them suc- 
ceeded fully in shaking off the impression which it had left upon him. 
He used to brood over the mournful fact that even if he could ever suc- 
ceed in finding her out and making her acquaintance, he could never with 
his means promise to himself the hope of making a home comfortable for 
her, and, indeed, it seemed to him the wildest folly to imagine that he 
could ever hope to possess her affections or call her his own. If he had 
been aware of the sort of country he was about to live in his suppositions 
would have gained greater force, for there is no place in the known world 
where the softer sex have more of the empire of society to themselves 
than in India. They are few, very few, there, and far between are the 
arrivals of belles to cheer the dreary monotony of up-country stations. 
When such takes place, and a figure, fairy-like, blooming, bright-eyed, 
appears to contrast herself with the sable multitudes who surround the 
English residents on every side, or the wan, sickly creatures who have 
pined some time under the sultriness of the Indian sun, or the yellow-hued 
Eurasions, as those are called there who boast of a hybrid descent, the 
males of the party, young and old, are quickly allured by the dazzling 
beauty of the fresh scion of England’s nurture. Proposals of marriage 
from civilians in receipt of thousands per year not unfrequently follow a 
few days after such a young lady has arrived at a station. She is visited 
by all. Balls are given in her honour; crowds of applicants for the honour 
of dancing with her, at every assembly she appears at, render it almost 
impossible for her to manage without affronting some one, and her parents 
and friends are constant in reminding her how high a card she holds in 
her hand, and in their entreating her not to throw herself away on any 
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subaltern, however handsome or gentlemanlike he may be. I think one 
may say that in India it is exactly vice vers to what it is at home in 
England, where young ladies without fortune, whatever are their charms, 
are so frequently doomed to single blessedness. 

The cheerless feeling that he was cherishing an attachment destined 
to be hopeless weighed upon poor Boyle’s spirits, and led him to indulge 
a great deal more than he ought to ste done in any stimulant which 
was calculated to dispel care, and the freedom from duty on board the 
flat as far as Allahabad, and the completely indolent life after leaving 
that station and proceeding in the country oat to Cawnpore, offered no 
check to him in deterring him from giving way to such indulgences. I 
need not give the detail of events which occurred daily to the officers in 
- the voyage up the river. They were necessarily obliged to hasten their 
arrival at Cawnpore on their voyage in the flat from Calcutta, and did not 
linger at Benares, Mirzapore, or at any of the remarkable towns which 
lie by the banks of the Ganges; but the quickness of the progress 
made amends for their being obliged to hurry past those scenes of in- 
terest. In passing through such a country by the means of a river 
steamer, the scenes and the sites, the towns and the temples on the banks 
of the Ganges, the woods and the whole of the scenery, flit before one’s 
eyes in such a transitory manner, that they only leave the faint impression 
given by a panorama, and thus it was only in the voyage from Allahabad 
to Cawnpore that they had an opportunity of looking at the sort of coun- 
try they had come to reside in. The general characteristic of the eter | 
was flat; sandy, interminable-looking plains, sometimes cultivated wi 
occasional patches of cotton, vetch, grain growing in a broom-like plant, 
sugar-canes, castor-oil plants, and, where there were villages, they were 
surrounded with orchards full of mango-trees. Other trees, principall 
the tamarind and the neem, were occasionally to be seen; but the face 
of the country in this part of it, usually called the Doab, is dry and 
sandy as compared with Bengal. Sometimes on the sand-banks in the 
river they saw alligators lying basking in the sun; and now and then 
they were horrified by seeing a large pile of wood lying by the bank of 
the river, and on it a dead body stretched, with a group of four or five 
swarthy natives sitting looking on, one of whom had just kindled the 
wood. They all gazed at it in the stupid stolid manner which the 
Hindoos are remarkable for, and seemed as listless and unconcerned as 
though they were lighting their fire for cooking a meal. Of the count- 
less number of natives—their colour, varying between dark brown and 
deep black ; their dress, or rather small modicum of vestment used for 
decency’s sake ; their boats, of various sorts and sizes, which they plied 
on the river—our travellers did not see enough to form a judgment; 
and their voyage having been kept up daily at the rate of eighteen miles 
a day, they reached Cawnpore the tenth day after they had left Alla- 
habad. 
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HISTORICAL MIGHT, COULD, SHOULD, OR WOULD HAVE 
BEENS. 


A VEXED QUESTION. 


By Francis Jacox. 


BoxincBROKE observes that the great benefit we ought to reap from 
the study of history, cannot be reaped unless we accustom ourselves to 
compare the conduct of different governments, and different parties, im the 
same conjunctures, and to notice the measures they did pursue, and the 
measures they might have pursued, with the actual consequences that fol- 
lowed one, and the possible, or probable consequences that might have 
followed the other.* | 

In favour of those who, on the other hand, reject as futile and frivolous 
the potential, or subjunctive, mood of historical narrative, might be ap- 
pet with a twist in its meaning, a sentence of the same accomplished 

t. John in a previous letter,—to wit, that what might have happened, is 
matter only for ingenious fiction; what has happened, is that of authentic 


And yet what writer, however sober and solid, of what history, how- 
ever authentic, but loves to pause, at intervals, in his narrative of actual 
events, that he may speculate, in passing, on what might have been, had 
but things taken another turn? Sucha small screw loose in the machinery 
of events might have, or perhaps must have, involved such a different 
result. So trifling a change in the chapter of accidents, and then and 
therefore so enormous a revolution in the grand finale. The most prosaic 
of historians can scarcely resist the fascination of a conjectural fling, when 
the illimitable possibilities of a diversely-ordered sequence glance across 
his plodding brain. 

History is full, indeed, as a Saturday Reviewer remarks, of such puzzles 
as, What would have been the destiny of England if Cromwell had actually 
sailed for America? What would have happened if Napoleon had won 
the Battle of Waterloo? What, in fact, would have been the consequence 
if one person had met, or had not met, another—or if anything had turned 
out to be something different, and everybody had proved to be somebody 
else ?—is one of the most interesting and inexhaustible of all branches of 
human inquiry.t 

Justly characterised as “silly flippancy” is Mr. Henry Rogers’s expres- 
sion of wonder what would have been the condition of the world “ if little 
Eve” (so the jocosely solemn author of the “ Eclipse of Faith” is pleased 
to call her) “had eaten, and Adam had not; if he had politely handed 
her ladyship to the side door in the wall of Paradise; told her that 
‘separate maintenance’ would be her lot on the other side, ‘ amongst the 
thorns and thistles,’ and so fairly turned the key upon her ?”t Orthodox 





* Letters on the Study and Use of History, by Henry St. John, Lord Boling- 
broke; letter viii. 

t Saturday Review, IT. 466. 

} Selections from the Correspondence of E. H. Greyson, Esq. Edited by the 
Author of the Eclipse of Faith. 
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and decent dulness must indeed dearly love a joke, irrespective of quality, 
if it can find good fun in this, or perhaps anything but bad taste. 

Professor Plumptre (King’s College, London) remarks that only by 
picturing to comes what might have been the state of Europe had 
Charles Martel failed to stem the northward progress of the Saracenic 
hosts ; what might have been the condition of England had there been no 
storm or tempest to scatter the ships of Philip and Spain, can we take a 
true estimate of all that was involved in the battle of Tours, in the fate 
of the Invincible Armada. And the remark is made introductory of a 
speculation on what would have been the history of Israel if the revolt of 
Absalom had been successful. In that case the Professor infers that 
instead of a reign like that of Solomon, a time of culture, commerce, and 
intellectual progress, there would have been one of violence, and licence, 
and dynastic strife ; that the wisdom of Solomon, the glory of Solomon, 
would have been unknown to us; that the priesthood would have become, 
more rapidly than it did, contemptible and base; that the rebellion would 
have brought back the lawlessness of the time of the Judges; that the 
school of the prophets would have been suppressed; and that we might 
have known little or nothing of the history of Israel: for, though a “few 
fragments of the wondrous story and ancient laws that gathered round the 
name of Moses, a few songs bearing the name of David, might have 
escaped the wear and tear of time,” yet that we should have had an Old 
Testament (if an Old Testament had in that case been possible), without 
the Prophets, without the Books of Solomon, without a History of the 
Monarchy of Judah.* 

It is a bitter thought, to Mr. John Stuart Mill,t how different a thing 
the Christianity of the world might have been, if the Christian faith had 
been adopted as the religion of the empire under the auspices of Marcus 
Aurelius instead of those of Constantine. 

Mr. Lothrop Motley, in his comparative estimate of Gaul and German, 
is of opinion that, “ had Providence permitted a fusion of the two races, 
it is possible, from their position, and from the geographical and historical 
link which they would have afforded to the dominant tribes of Europe, 
that a world-empire might have been the result, different in many respects 
from any which has ever arisen.” A tolerably safe reckoning. But, he 
sententiously adds, ** Speculations upon what might have been are idle.” f 
As Shakspeare’s Antonio might be made to mean, 


— What might, 
Worthy Sebastian ?—O what might >—No more.§ 


Or to apply in a like sense the words of another Shakspearean per- 


sonage,— 
You speak, Lord Mowbray, now, you know not what. || 


Mr. Froude, in his historical essay on Mary Tudor, says we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that her early life and education had left that un- 








* The Revolt of Absalom. A Biblical Study. By the Rev. E. H. Plumptre’ 
M.A. 

t On Liberty, p. 50. 

t Rise of the Dutch Republic, Historical Introduction, sect. ii. 

§ The Tempest, Act II. Sc. 1. || Second Part of King Henry IV. 
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happy queen what she was, else might Cranmer’s prayer-book and Articles 
have perished with himself ; the Church of England, like the Church of 
France, might have risen out of the confusion of the sixteenth century, 
a moderate Catholicism ; and the course of all European history have 
been different. On another page, referring to the previous reign, he 
contends, that the Reformation was so rapidly discrediting itself, that if 
Edward had not died, and the policy of the government had remained 
unchanged, the same rebellions, supported by the same coalitions from 
abroad, which were so formidable to Elizabeth, would in all probability 
have broken out irresistibly against Edward, and swept away the ve 
name of Protestant out of the country.—Then, again, of the last three 
rears of Mary’s reign he affirms, that the events of those years would 
lain inevitably precipitated a revolution if her breaking health had not 
enabled her subjects to expect an early remedy in natural causes. “There 
is no doubt how the struggle would have ended, but while it lasted it 
would have been inconceivably dreadful; and instead of the long glorious 
peace of Elizabeth, when the population doubled their numbers, and 
trebled their wealth, the best blood of England would have flowed away 
on new fields of Towton or of Barnet, and the Protestants might only 
have found themselves conquerors, to bleed to death on the scene of their 
victory.”—Nor can he refrain from charitably speculating on what Mary 
Tudor might have been, if her husband had treated her even with ordi- 
nary kindness. In that case she might have been known to history by 
an epithet the reverse of that which brands her now. “It might have 
been so; and those dark blots which will now lie upon her name for ever, 
might either never have been, or have been washed away by repentance. 
There is no saying. History is not of what might have been, but of 
what was ; which, indeed, is perhaps all that could have been.”* 

When the Duke of Gandia, Francis Borgia, eventually General of the 
Jesuits, was pressed by Philip of Spain to accept the office of grand 
master of the royal household, he declined it in favour of the Duke of 
Alva; and the refusal suggests to Sir James Stephenf the reflection, 
that had Gandia preferred the duties of his secular rank to his religious 
aspirations, Spain might have had a saint the less and seven provinces 
the more; for, with the elevation of Alva, the butcheries in the Nether- 
lands, the disgrace of Spain, and the independence of Holland, might 
have been averted. : 

M. Michelet supposes the Elector to have acquiesced in the demands 
of Rome, and to have given up Luther in exchange for the golden rose. 
In that case, the assumed sequel of the assumed hypothesis is, that 
Luther, burnt by Leo the Tenth, would have met with the fate of Arnold 
of Brescia, of Savonarola, of Giordano Bruno, and ever so many others. 
The Reformation, once again stifled, would have left the old system to 
rot away in peace—pourrir sa pourriture paisiblement. No Protestants, 
from that time forth, nor Jesuits either; no Jansenius, no Bossuet, no 
Voltaire. Autre était la scéne du monde.t 





* See, passim, Mr. Froude’s Essay on Mary Tudor, contributed to No. V. of the 
Westminster Review, New Series. 


+ The Founders of Jesuitism. 
+ Histoire de France au Seizitme Siécle: Réforme, p. 134. 
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The French are at the least as fond as any other people of speculating 
in historical might-have-beens. Notably so is Chateaubriand; in whose 
writings one is so frequently meeting with such conjectural queries as 
this: ‘“ Lewis the Sixteenth abdicating, and Lewis the Seventeenth 
placed on the throne, and the Duke of Orleans declared Regent,—what 
would have happened in that case?”* A query which M. de Marcellus 
answered by alleging the probability of the result, in that case, being 
identical with the course of events in 1830. Change the names and 
the date: Charles the Tenth abdicating, Henry the Fifth called to the 
throne, and the Duke of Orleans declared Regent, saved nothing, he 
says.f 

No one, in studying the closing years of Lewis the Fourteenth, M. 
Sainte-Beuve remarks,t can come across the singular figure—originale, 
singultére, et assez difficile—of Fénélon’s pupil, the Duke of Burgundy, 
without putting to oneself the question, What sort of difference week 
it have made in history, and what sort of turn would things have taken 
in France, had this particular and quite peculiar Dauphin lived ?—Oh, 
the illimitable potentialities of the potential mood ! 


Had doting Priam checked his son’s desire, 
Troy had been bright with fame, and not with fire.§ 


Plenipotent in Ifs, in a serried series of si, si, is a passage in M. de 
Lamartine’s History of the Girondins, where he says that if the king 
had been firm and sagacious, if the clergy had been free from a longing 
for things temporal, and if the aristocracy had been good ; if the people 
had been moderate, if Mirabeau had been honest, if La Fayette had been 
decided, if Robespierre had been humane ; if, in short, all this, and that, 
and the other,—well, what then ? Why, then “the Revolution would 
have progressed, majestic and calm as a heavenly thought, through 
France, and thence through Europe; it would have been installed like a 
philosophy in facts, in laws, and in creeds.”|| What a deal may depend 
upon an If, one little If,—how much more upon a concatenation of them 
which makes Mirabeau incorrupt, and La Fayette resolute, and Robes- 

ierre a rose-water philanthropist, and Lewis the Sixteenth equally long- 
Salad and firm-hearted, and his people a pattern of all that is temperate, 
disciplined, and self-restrained ! 

The fact that Rousseau commenced his literary career par le petit 
journal,—that together with Diderot he arr | the Persifleur, and 
that the Persifleur never reached a second number,—leads M. Arséne 
Houssaye{ to imagine what might have happened, to Jean-Jacques, and 
to France, and to the world, if that journal had been successful, and if 
Jean-Jacques and Denis had made their fortune by it, and so been in 
capital spirits with themselves and society at large. In that case, there is 
no such thing as the Encyclopédie. Diderot has no occasion to enlist 
Voltaire in the cause of destruction; Rousseau no call to sow broadcast in 
France his republican crotchets; Lewis the Sixteenth may die on the 





* Memoires d’outre-tombe, t. ii. p. 56. 

+ Marcellus, Chateaubriand et son Temps, p. 38. 

t Causeries du Lundi, t. x. § Shakspeare, Rape of Lucrece. 
Histoire des Girondins, t. i. 1. i. c. xxiii. 
Histoire du 41™¢ Fauteuil de l’Académie Frangaise. 
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throne ; and Frenchmen of to-day are loyal subjects to his lineal successor, 
a Lewis almost out of his (Lewisian) teens—say the Eighteenth or Nine- 
teenth—king of France and Navarre. 

Daniel De Foe wrote, in 1714, on the death of Queen Anne, a pam- 
phlet entitled the Secret History of the White Staff; beimg an account, 
among other things, “of what might probably have happened if the Queen 
had not died.” 

The elder Disraeli contributed to his Curiosities of Literature a scheme 
of “a History of Events which Have Not Happened.” A proposed 
chapter in which is, “The Battle of Worcester won [not lost] by Charles 
the Second.”’ Historians, it is there remarked, have sometimes, for a par- 
ticular purpose, amused themselves with detailing an event which did not 
happen. A history of which kind is cited from the ninth book of Livy,— 
“‘ where, with his delightful copiousness, he reasons on the probable con- 
sequences which would have ensued had Alexander the Great invaded 
Italy.” Livy, says Archdeacon Williams, is very eloquent in his attempt 
to prove, that if Alexander had invaded Italy he would have been as- 
suredly defeated and vanquished by the Romans. Alexander’s venerable 
(because archidiaconal) biographer is confident, on the other hand, that 
the Romans had not a chance (under a Papirius Cursor too!) against the 
conqueror of the East. If, in later years, it is argued, Pyrrhus, the needy 

rince of the small kingdom of Epirus, with his confined means, shook 
Rome to her foundations, it is idle to suppose that, in a far feebler state, 
she could fora moment have withstood the whirlwind shock of Alexander’s 
chivalry.* 

But to return to Mr. Disraeli,—Isaac, father of Benjamin. The battle 
of Tours, lost by Charles Martel, is another of his conjectural suggestions 
—the result being the predominance throughout Europe of the Maho- 
metan dominion. Again, Father Isaac rather adventurously surmises that 
the Reformation might “perhaps have not occurred, had the personal 
feelings of Luther been respected, and had his personal interest been con- 
sulted.” Also, that had not Henry VIII. been influenced by the most 
violent of passions, (“for Gospel light first beamed from Bullen’s eyes,”) 
England might never to this day have shaken off the papal thraldom! 
Then again, that had the armada of Spain safely landed here, with the 
benedictions of Rome, at a moment when our fleet was short of gun- 
powder, “we might now be going to mass.” Item: what a wonderful 
difference to Christendom had Gustavus Adolphus not fallen in the battle 
of Lutzen! Item: what a change in the affairs of Europe had Crom- 
well adopted the Spanish interest, and assisted the French Huguenots in 
becoming an independent state! “The revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
and the increase of the French dominion, which so long afterwards dis- 
turbed the peace of Europe, were the consequences of this fatal error of 
Cromwell’s. The independent state of the French Huguenots, and the 
reduction of ambitious France, perhaps, to a secondary European power, 
had saved Europe from the scourge of the French revolution!’’t 

To the hke effeet, though in characteristic phraseology too peremptory 





* Williams’s Life of Alexander the Great. 


t Curiosities of Literature, Second Series: Of a History of Events which Have 
Not Happened. 
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for a perhaps, Sir Archibald Alison expressly and explicitly asserts, that 
“had Louis XIV. not sent half a million of innocent Protestants into 
exile, his descendants would not have been now suppliants in foreign 
lands.”* 

Great stress being laid by Mr. Townendt on the conversion to the 
Romish faith, in 1646, of Prince Edward, the fifth son of the Queen of 
Bohemia, as a most important and leading transaction in the course of 
English history, comment was reasonably made on the subject, by a not 
common-place critic, to this effect : that undoubtedly if Prinee Edward had 
not taken that one step, and if everything else in the world had happened 
as in fact it did happen for the next seventy years, his representatives 
might have sat upon the British throne; but that if the course of the 
world is once altered in the speculations of the historian, it is hard to see 
why the alteration should stop at one leap more than another. “ Before 
the moralising reader has recovered his equanimity after the consideration 
of Mr. Townend’s first problem of historical chances, he is called upon 
to stigmatise the folly of the Royal Family of Denmark in preventing one 
of its princes from martrying the penniless Princess Palatine Elizabeth, 
afterwards Abbess of Hervord:—‘ How blind men often are in their 
fancied wisdom and foresight is proved by this event; for had Waldemar 
married Elizabeth, and had children, they, in preference to the Princess 
Sophia’s, would have sueceeded to the Crown of Great Britain. So that 
a younger brother of Deumark was forbidden to marry an illustrious 
English princess on account of her fancied “poverty, when, in reality, he 
would have espoused, had she lived long enough, the future Queen of 
England!’ ’t 

We are told that when Elizabeth was in bad health, during Mary 
Stuart’s imprisonment, the Countess of Shrewsbury had her son purposely 
residing in London, with two horses continually ready to bear to the eap- 
tive the earliest intelligence of her cousin’s death. And one of the Queen 
of Scots’ vindicators waxes perfervid in surmising what might have hap- 
pened, “ had this not improbable event actually taken place.” Mary, he 
assumes, would have been carried from a prison to a throne,§ amid uni- 
versal applause, and “her tyrannical cousin” would have been known as 
quite an zzglorious Bess. 

Mr. Malcolm Laing]| is of opinion that had the “ Icon Basilike”§ ap- 
peared a week sooner, it might have been the saving of Charles the First, 
—of his cause, and his life. 

So many important events having nearly occurred, which, however, did 
not take place ; and so many others having actually happened which may 








* Alison, Continuation of History of Europe, vol. ii. ch. xi. sect. 26. 

+ The Descendants of the Stuarts. 

t “It is easy now to speculate on hypothetical children, who might have been 
rulers over all lands, had they ever existed. . . The ‘fancied’ poverty was an un- 
deniable reality; and as Elizabeth, ‘had she lived long enough,’ would have been 
ninety-seven years old at the time of Queen Anne’s death, Prince Waldemar of 
Denmark would not have taken much, even on the most acute prevision of the 
most favourable circumstances, by engaging in a tontine speculation for the Prince 
Consortship of England.”—Saturday Review, vol. vii. p. 102. 

Whitaker’s Vindication of Mary Queen of Scots. 
See Disraeli, ubi supra. 
4 Of which fifty editions are said to have run out within a year. 
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be traced to accident, and to individual character; it is Mr. Disraeli’s jus- 
tification of his proposed History of Events which have not happened, 
that we shall, by studies of this kind, “enlarge our conception of the 
nature of human events,” and gather generally useful instruction in our 
historical reading. 

A propos of one most curious question suggested by the siege of Jeru- 
salem, namely, What was the effect of that event on the progress of 
Christianity? a thoughtful writer has observed, that it is sometimes per- 
missible to indulge in the amusement of guessing at what would have 
been if the course of human history had gone otherwise than in fact it 
has. He considers, indeed, the amusement to be not only harmless, but 
to be possibly to some extent instructive,* since it serves to fix in the 
memory the true connexion of events. Suppose, then, with him, that 
Jerusalem had not been taken; what would have happened? If the 
Jews, he speculates, had been left to themselves, and had retained their 
own national organisation, they would probably have formed for several 
centuries an integral part, and a very rich, flourishing, and immensely 
populous part, of the Roman Empire. He thinks it hardly unnatural to 
suppose that they might even have outlived it, and have survived its fate. 
Then he goes on to say that the descendants of men who knew how to 
oppose Titus and his legions so manfully and with such a near approach 
to success, would very probably have been able to hold their own against 
the successors of Mahomet. ‘“ They might have formed a barrier by 
which the Mussulman might have been effectually restrained from going 
overland to Asia Minor, and ultimately to Constantinople; and if they 
had survived that danger, there is no reason why they should not have 
been living in Palestine as an independent people to this day.” Then 
comes the question, What, in such a case, according to mere human pro- 
babilities, would have been the result to Christianity ? a question which 
the proposer justly calls a most curious one. And he thinks it hardly too 
much to say that, in such a case (the hypothesis, namely, of the Jews 
preserving a distinct national existence), Christianity could never, by any 
ordinary means, have broken the rough shell of Judaism so completely 
as, in fact, it did.f 

Only a week later the same Review, if not the same Reviewer, had 
occasion to handle Mr. Williams's plea for the Confederate States,{ and 





* Herein taking higher ground than Adam Smith in his apologetic prelude to 
a conjectural scheme of improved taxation, in the closing chapter of his great 
work. “Such a speculation can at worst be regarded but as a new Utopia, less 
amusing certainly, but not more useless and chimerical than the old one.” — Wealth 
of Nations, book v. part iv. ch. iii. 

t “One of the great merits of Dr. Milman’s writings is, that he has marked 
with appropriate clearness and vigour the fact that Christianity was at first a 
Jewish creed, that Jerusalem was its earliest centre, and that the difficulty felt, 
as we learn from the Acts, by St. Paul and St. Peter of enlarging its character 
continued long after the apostolic times—a fact which Dr. Milman illustrates by 
the circumstance that the author of the Clementina describes St. Paul as 6 €yOpos 
dvOpwros—advouoy twa cai gdrvapwodyn. It is hard even to guess how much 
this difficulty would have been aggravated if the Jews had preserved a distinct 
national existence.”—Saturday Review, XVI. 677; review of Lewin’s Siege of Jeru- 
salem by Titus. 

} Rise and Fall of the Model Republic. By James Williams, late American 
Minister to Turkey. 
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his argument that the evils of the old Constitution of the United States 
would have been obviated if the senior Senator for the time being had 
succeeded to the Presidency, not for four years, but for life. Whether 
under such a system as Mr. Williams advocates, the States could have 
continued a homogeneous nation, or rather an gate of nations like 
the German Confederation, is a question on which his Cisatlantic critic 
declines to pronounce—belonging as it does to “ the region of the might- 
have-been, and this region is as unsatisfactory as it is tempting.”* 

Tempting enough, nobis saltem, for further specimens Booch historians 
who are tempted into it. Les voici,—Froude, Stephen, Macaulay, Alison, 
Carlyle, and others,—each in a subjunctive mood of his own, aad all in a 
concatenation accordingly. 

If the Black Prince had lived, or if Richard II. had inherited the 
temper of the Plantagenets, the ecclesiastical system of this realm, Mr. 
Froude contends,} would have been spared what he calls the ‘‘ misfortune 
of a longer reprieve.” A complete measure of secularisation, confiscating 
the estates of the religious houses, was in favour with the House of 
Commons{—and the historian considers that with an Edward III. on the 
throne such a measure would very likely have been executed, and the 
course of English history would have been changed. 

Had Henry of Navarre, suggests a theological essayist,§ been suc- 
ceeded by a prince equally magnanimous, and the Edict of Nantes been 
maintained as the basis of religious peace, no one can doubt that the 
whole course of European history would have assumed a different, and— 
according to all human estimate—a more visibly beneficent direction. 

So Lord Macaulay suggests that if Elizabeth, while the division in the 
Protestant body was still recent, had been so wise as to abstain from re- 
quiring the observance of a few forms which a large part of her subjects 
considered as Popish, she might perhaps have averted those fearful cala- 
mities which, forty years after her death, afflicted the Church. And 
again, that had Leo the Tenth, when the exactions and impostures of the 
Pardoners first roused the indignation of Saxony, corrected those evil 
practices with a vigorous hand, it is not improbable that Luther would 
have died in the bosom of the Church of Rome.| 

Scattered through Lord Macaulay’s writings may be found numerous 
illustrations of a similar indulgence in speculative surmise. If the Union 
accomplished in 1707 has been a great blessing both to England and 
Scotland, it is, he maintains, because, in constituting one State, it left 
two Churches. Had there been an amalgamation of the hierarchies, 
there would never, he asserts, have been an amalgamation of the nations; 
but successive Mitchells would have fired at successive Sharps; and five 
generations of Claverhouses would have butchered five generations of 
Camerons. ‘Those marvellous improvements which have changed the 
face of Scotland would never have been effected. Plains now rich with 
harvests would have remained barren moors. Waterfalls which now turn 





* Sat. Rev., vol. xvi. p. 732. 

¢ History of England, vol. i. p. 82.—It is Richard ///. in his pages. But of 
course the second Richard must be meant. 

t Ibid., p. 66. 

§ Philosophical Christianity in France. (1847.) 

|| Macaulay, History of England, vol. iii. ch. xi. 
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the wheels of immense factories would have resounded in a wilderness, 
New Lanark would still have been a sheep-walk, and Greenock a fishing 
hamlet.””* 

Arguing, in another place, that we are, in a great measure, indebted 
for the civil and religious liberty which we enjoy to the pertinacity with 
which the High Church party, in the Convocation of 1689, refused even 
to deliberate on any plan of Comprehension, the same noble historian 
affirms that a reform, such as, in the days of Elizabeth, would have united 
the great body of English Protestants, would, in the days of William, 
have alienated more hearts than it would have conciliated. If a non- 
juring layman’s eyes and ears had been shocked by changes in the wor- 
ship to which he was attached, “the tie which bound him to the Esta- 
blished Church would have been dissolved. He would have repaired to 
some non-juring assembly, where the service which he loved was performed 
without mutilation. The new sect, which as yet consisted almost exclu- 
sively of priests, would soon have been swelled by numerous and large 
congregations ; and in those congregations would have been found a much 
greater proportion of the opulent, of the highly descended, and of the 
highly educated, than any other body of Dissenters could show.” And 
Macaulay concludest that the Episcopal schism, thus reinforced, would 
probably have been as formidable to the new King and his successors ag 
ever the Puritan schismatics had been to the princes of the House of 
Stuart. 

But for the weakness of “ that foolish Ishbosheth,”’ Richard Cromwell, 
he elsewhere speculates, we might now be living under the government 
of his Highness Oliver the Fifth or Richard the Fourth, Protector, by 
the grace of God, of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and the dominions thereto belonging. ‘“ The form of the great 
founder of the dynasty, on horseback, as when he led the charge at 
Naseby, or on foot, as when he took the mace from the table of the 
Commons, would adorn our squares and overlook our public offices from 
Charing-Cross ; and sermons in his praise would be duly preached on his 
lucky day, the third of September, by court-chaplains, guiltless of the 
abomination of the surplice.”{ So too in another treatise, referring to 
Clarendon’s complaint of the apathy of Continental powers, on the death 
of Charles the First and the abolition of the monarchy,—and insisting 
that this apathy was in reality of the greatest service to the royal cause, 
the essayist adds: ‘ If a French or Spanish army had invaded England, 
and if that army had been cut to pieces, as we have no doubt it would 
have been on the first day when it came face to face with the soldiers of 
Preston and Dunbar, with Colonel Fight-the-good-fight, and Captain 
Smite-them-hip-and-thigh, the House of Cromwell would probably now 
have been reigning in England ;”§—a probability founded on the writer’s 
persuasion that the nation would have forgotten all the misdeeds of the 
man who had cleared the soil of foreign invaders. 

A somewhat parallel passage occurs to us in one of the political dis- 
quisitions of Samuel Taylor Coleridge; who expresses his entire con- 








* Macaulay, History of England, vol. iii. ch. xiii. t Ibid., ch. xiv. 
t Macaulay, Crit. and Hist. Essays: Hallam’s Constitutional History. 
§ Ibid., Sir Jas. Mackintosh’s History of the Revolution. 
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viction that if Charles the Second had been powerfully backed by the 
armies and resources of France, Spain, or the Empire, he would never 
have been received in England without terms; that the discussion of 
terms would have rekindled the disposition to political contro ; that 
a spirit of Republican enthusiasm, which only slumbered, would have 
been re-awakened in the army; and that, instead of Charles the Second 
on the throne, England would have seen General Monk on the seaffold.* 

So again, but on the other side of the question, Hartley Coleridge— 
like his father versed in the annals of the Great Rebellion—surmises that 
had the royalists known how to make use of their victory at Atherton 
Moor (June 30, 1643), the North might have been secured to the King, 
the communication between the Scotch and English rebels cut off, and 
perhaps the House of Stuart would still be reigning over the British 
Isles.t 

It is in another biography in that gentle book with a blustering title, 
as Southey characterised his nephew’s Biographia Borealis, that Hartley 

ronounces it an amusing, if not a very useful speculation, to imagine 
ow certain persons would have acted and thought, under certain cir- 

cumstances and opportunities, in which the said persons never happened 
to be placed. “We could, for instance, compose a long romance of the 
heroic actions which Anne Clifford would have performed in the civil 
war, had she been possessed of her broad lands and fenced castles. She 
might have made Skipton or Pendragon as famous as Lathom and War- 
dour.”{—The elder Coleridge seems to have thought that Hartley had 
something like a weakness for the potential mood, when, appending a 
foot-note to his son’s remark upon Swift that, untruthfully Pa unreason- 
ably as the Dean could write, he, “ of all his contemporaries, might have 
been the greatest philosopher,”’—-S. T. C.’s protesting comment is, ‘‘ That 
is if with equal genius he had not been Dean Swift, but almost the very 
contrary.”"§ There must be a limit to the irregularities of the most 
irregular verb—such as might-have-been may be taken to represent, in 
exceptional vagaries of mood and tense. 

Sober enough was uncle ma a historical speculation, in one of the 
most prosaic of his poems, on the fate of unborn ages that hung upon the 
fray, when, at Platza, Greece united smote the Persian’s power : 


For had the Persian triumph’d, then the spring 
Of knowledge from that living source had ceast ; 
All would have fallen before the barbarous King, 
Art, Science, Freedom; the despotic East, 
Setting her mark upon the race subdued, 
Had stamp’d them in the mould of sensual servitude. || 


The battle of Marathon, even as an event in English history, is affirmed 
by Mr. J. 8. Mill to be more important than the battle of Hastings: If 


ip 





* ‘These are no mere speculations; they are facts of history.”—Coleridge’s 
Essays on His Own Times, vol. ii. p. 535. 

¢ Biographia Borealis: Thomas Lord Fairfax. 

t Life of Anne Clifford, Countess of Pembroke. 

§ Marginal Observations of S.‘T. Coleridge on Hartley’s Life of Congreve. 

|| The Poet’s Pilgrimage to Waterloo, part i. 

€ Dissertations and Discussions, Political, Philosophical, &c., vol. ii. p. 283. 
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the issue of that day—immortalising Miltiades—had been different, the 
Britons and the Saxons might still have been wandering in the woods. 

That belles lettres of the lighter sort be not neglected in these “ preg- 
nant instances,” from the most masterly and philosophical of current 
writers in political economy, turn to the most masterly of contempor 
writers of realistic fiction. The abortive rebellion of 1715 sets Mr. 
Thackeray on a sally.of conjectural recreation, As one thinks of what 
might have been, says he, how amusing the speculation is. Relating 
how the doomed Scottish gentlemen came out at Lord Mar’s summons, 
mounted the white cockade, that has been a flower of sad poetry ever 
since, and rallied round the ill-omened Stuart standard at Braemar, he 
holds that Mar, with 8000 men, and but 1500 opposed to him, might 
have driven the enemy over the Tweed, and taken possession of the 
whole of Scotland,—but that the Pretender’s duke did not venture to 
move when the day was his own. Edinburgh Castle, it is further ad- 
vanced, might have been in King James’s hands; but that the men who 
were to escalade it stayed to drink his health at the tavern, and arrived 
two hours too late at the rendezvous under the castle wall. Suppose they 
had not stayed drinking—eighteen of them, “ powdering their hair,” as 
the facetious landlady said, for the attack on the castle. Then had Edin- 
burgh Castle, and town, and all Scotland been King James's. ‘“ The 
north of England rises, and marches over Barnet Heath upon London. 
Wyndham is up in Somersetshire ; Packington in Worcestershire; and 
Vivian in Cornwall. The Elector of Hanover, and his hideous mistresses, 
pack up the plate, and perhaps the crown jewels in London, and are off 
via Harwich and Helvoetsluys, for dear old Deutschland. The King— 
God save him!—lands at Dover, with tumultuous applause ; shouting 
multitudes, roaring cannon, the Duke of Marlborough weeping tears of 
joy, and all the bishops kneeling in the mud. In a few years mass is 
said in St. Paul’s; matins and vespers are sung in York Minster; and 
Dr. Swift is turned out of his stall and deanery-house at St. Patrick’s, to 
give place to Father Dominic, from Salamanca. 

*‘ All these changes were possible then, and once thirty years after- 
wards—all this we might have had, but for the pulveris exigui jactu, 
that little toss of powder for the hair which the Scottish conspirators 
stopped to take at the tavern.”* 

One may apply to the subject of Mr. Thackeray’s satirical speculation 
what a living French critic—by some considered the most eminent of 
living French critics—says of the conspiration Malet organised by De 
Retz against Richelieu: “ Tout cela manqua, mais aurait pu réussir. 
Combien de grandes choses dans l’histoire ne tiennent qu’d un cheveu !”+ 
The cheveu is especially applicable in the case of those hair-powdering 
eighteen. 

Napoleon used to declare, at Saint Helena, that if only his brothers 
had followed him with a will, together they would have made their way 
onwards and still onwards to the very poles. “ Everything would have 
been cast down before us; we should have changed the entire face of the 





* Thackeray, The Four Georges, ch. i. 
+ Sainte-Beuve, Essai sur le Cardinal de Retz. 
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earth.”* ~ On the other hand an Orleanist critic, and apologist in this 
matter for one at least of Napoleon’s brothers, the King of Holland, 
affirms, that had but the Emperor understood that brother’s act of abdi- 
cation, he need not, would not have died at Saint Helena,t that lone- 
some, dreary isle, 

Placed far amid the melancholy main. 


Historical would-have-beens, or might-have-beens, are of frequent oc- 
currence in the ponderous pages of Sir Archibald Alison. Had America 
not been totally wanting in nomad tribes—to take one instance—the 
empires of New Granada and Peru, he says, would have been repeatedly 
overturned, like those of the Assyrians and Medes, by the arms of the 
shepherd kings. The energy of the desert, he affirms, would have been 
engrafted on the riches of civilisation; the feeble and debasing govern- 
ment of a false theocracy would have been supplanted by the energetic 
on of roving independence; and when the Spaniards appeared on 

eir coasts, instead of a meek race, who tendered their necks to the 

oke and their riches to the spoiler, the invaders would have encountered 
the lances of freemen, who would have equalled them in valour, and have 
speedily hurled them back into the waves.{ 

Treating, again, of our war with America in 1812, Sir Archibald de- 
cides that if Great Britain had put her naval and military forces on a 

roper footing during peace, and been ready, on the first breaking out of 

ostilities, to act with an energy worthy of her real strength ; if she had 
possessed 50,000 disposable troops in 1775, and 100,000 in 1792, the 
American War might have been brought to a victorious termination in 
1776, the Freuch contest in 1793: “Six years of subsequent disastrous 
warfare in the first case, and twenty of glorious but costly hostilities in 
the second, would have been avoided; and the national debt, instead 
of eight hundred, would now have been under two hundred millions 
sterling.”§ 

Another tense of Sir Archibald’s subjunctive mood. Had the report 
of the Bullion Committee in 1811 been acted upon, and the resumption 
of cash payments been made compulsory, what would have been the 
result? Evident ruin to the Bank, according to Alison; bankruptcy to 
the government, and an abandoment of all the enterprises, vital to the 
state, in which the empire was engaged. Wellington, deprived of all 
his pecuniary resources in Spain, would, the historian is clear, have been 
compelled to withdrayg from the Peninsula: in the mortal struggle 
between domestic insolvency and disaster abroad, all our foreign efforts 
moust have been abandoned. ‘‘ The crash in England would have come 
precisely at the crisis of the war; cash payments would have been re- 
sumed in May, 1813, just after the battle of Lutzen, and on the eve of 
the armistice of Prague ; Napoleon, relieved from the pressure of Wel- 
lington’s veterans, would have made head against the forces of the 
north ;” while, as regards the forces of the north themselves and the allies 








* Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne, t. vi. p. 344. 


+ Cuvillier-Fleury, Etudes historiques (derniéres), t. ii. p. 20. 
t Alison, History of Europe, ch. lxvii. sect. 16. 
§ Ibid., ch. xci. sect. 3. 
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at large, Austria, in such unpromising circumstances, would never have 
joined the coalition; Russia, exhausted and discouraged, would have re. 
tired to her forests; Germany, unsupported by British subsidies, would 
have remained dormant in the strife; and “the sun of European freedom 
would have sunk beneath the wave of Gallic ambition.”* | 
Elsewhere Sir Archibald pronounces it to be “perhaps not going too 
far’’ to assert, that had a paper currency been found out, and brought 
into general use, at an earlier period, it “ might have averted the fall of 
the Roman Empire.”t Almost equally characteristic of the learned 
author, not without a soupcon of Mr. Buckle infused, is the hypothetical 
uery, or challenge: “‘ Had the Russians been located in Yorkshire, and 
the Anglo-Saxon on the banks of the Volga,—who will affirm that the 
character of the two nations, despite the all but indelible influence of 
race, would not have been exchanged?’t But what, after all, avails 


this sort of query, or challenge? For, to apply certain lines of Mr. 
Tennyson’s, 





while we breathe beneath the sun, 
The world which credits what is done 
Is cold to all that w1GHT HAVE BEEN.§ 


Mr. Carlyle, although in at least one place he treats the speculation of 
historical would-have-beens as a vanity, indulges now and then in its con- 
jectural hypotheses. The subjunctive, the optative mood, he once re- 
marked,|| are vague moods: there is no tense one can found on but the 
preterite of the indicative. But when fe is in the mood, the contingencies 
of the subjunctive are not without interest to him. As where he specu- 
lates on the difference it might have made to France, and through France 
to the world at large, had Mirabeau been differently brought up. Had 
the young Mirabeau had a father as other men have; or even no father 
at all! Consider him, in that case, rising by natural gradation, by the 
rank, the opportunity, the irrepressible buoyant faculties he had, step after 
step, to official place—to the chief official place; as, in a time when 
Turgots, Neckers, and men of ability, were grown indispensable, Mr. 
Carlyle considers him sure to have done. ‘ There would then have been 
at the summit of France the one French Man who could have grappled 
with that great Question; who, yielding and refusing, managing, guiding, 
and, in short, seeing and daring what was to be done, had perhaps saved 
France her Kevolution ; remaking her by peaceabler methods! But to 
the Supreme Powers it seemed not so."4] Or again, as where he conjec- 
tures the effect of a bolder and defiant demeanour of Lewis the Sixteenth 
when detained at Varennes, on the occasion of the Royal Family’s at- 
tempted flight in June, 1791. What if the King had dared the Drouet 
set to detain him—had told them that he would not be taken alive—had 
called on the body-guards to support him, and on the postilions to start 
again at once? The historian fancies in that case the pale paralysis of 
those two Le Blanc musketeers ; the drooping of Drouet’s under-jaw ; 





* Alison, History of Europe, chap. Ixiv. sect. 85. 

¢ Continuation of History of Europe, vol. ii. ch. x. sect. 7. 

t Ibid., ch. viii. sect. 38. § In Memoriam, § lxxiv. 
Critical Miscellanies, vol. iv., Varnhagen von Ense’s Memoirs. 
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and Lewis faring on; in some few steps awakening relays and hussars ; 
triumphant entry into Montmédi ; and the whole course of French History 
different.* And later in the narrative he asks, why were not Drouet and 
Procureur Sausse in their beds, that unblessed Varennes night? Why 
did they not let the Korff Berline go whither it listedP “ Nameless in- 
coherency, incompatibility, perhaps prodigies at which the world still 
shudders, had been spared.”t Or again, as where, in his latest and most 
elaborate history, Mr. Carlyle refers to the rumour circulated in Germany 
in 1730, that the Prince-Royal of Prussia was to have one of the Imperial 
Archduchesses, perhaps Maria Theresa herself. “ Which might indeed 
have saved immensities of trouble to the whole world as well as to the 
. Pair in question, and have made a very different History for Germany 
and the rest of us. Fancy it !”t 

Fancy it, he bids us. Nevertheless had he, long years before, exposed 
the futility of such fancies; warning us that ‘ these same would-have- 
beens [the italics his own] are mostly a vanity ;” and that “ the World’s 
History could never in the least be what it would, or might, or should, 
by any manner of potentiality, but simply and altogether what it ts.’’§ 
In which summary sentence Mr. Carlyle sufficiently disposes, to all 
practical purposes, of historical might, could, would, or should-have- 
beens. 

As Wallenstein says, in the tragic sequel of Schiller’s triology, 





Might or might not 
Is now an idle question. || 


Or, to apply a remark of Professor Moir’s, in a case of purely conjectural 
criticism, “ In such calculations of probability, we can only use Sebastian’s 
words—‘ What had been is unknown ; what is, appears.’ 4] Or again, 
the style of Mr. Browning’s subtly suggestive apologist : 


—But, friend, * 
We speak of what is—not of what might be, 
And how ’twere better if ’twere otherwise.** 


Mais laissons les suppositions sans but précis et sans solution pos- 
sible. ; 
“ Still,” mutters Some One, “ still it might have chanced.” 
* Might!” said Crabbe’s Hero, “ who is so exact 
_ As to inquire what MIGHT HAVE BEEN a fact ?” +} 








— - — -_<-<-- 


* History of the French Revolution, part ii. book iv. ch. vii. 


¢ Ibid., book v. ch. v. + History of Friedrich IL, vol. ii. book vii. ch. iii. 


§ History of the French Revolution, part ii. book iii. ch. vi. 
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STRATHMORE ; 
OR, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN HAND. 


A LIFE ROMANCE, 


By tHe AuTHOR OF “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” &c. 


ParRT THE FouRTEENTH. 


I. 


THE FIRST AWAKENING. 


Or the many who at White Ladies flattered the beauty and sought to 
win the smile of Strathmore’s ward, the only one to whom Lucille gave 
heed, or on whom she bestowed favour, was Valdor. She was indifferent 
to all; they neither banished her childhood, nor taught her her power; 
and the graceful flatteries which might have done so, she heard half 
amused, half surprised, and they fell from her thoughts as the rain falls 
from rose-leaves, leaving no stain behind. To Valdor alone she showed 
preference ; not because his pursuit of her was made with all the skill 
and fascination which lengthened experience in woman’s favour had lent 
him, but because she found in him what she thought a sincere friendship 
towards Strathmore, which she found in no other. The delicate in- 
tuition and susceptible affection of the young girl perceived, what she did 
not reason on, that Strathmore was rather followed and respected as the 
great leader of a great party, than surrounded by men’s warmer sym- 
oes ; and that, while he led and influenced them, he lived isolated from, 

ecause independent and negligent of, their personal cordiality. This 
she never traced to its due cause, which lay in his own neglect and 
contempt of the esteem and support which most men seek—his own 
cold and all-sufficing self-reliance, which withdrew him from the pale 
of human sympathies. She marvelled at it, and blamed for it a world 
which she thought did not read aright a character that, in her sight, was 
little less than god-like. And the single reason which made her listen to 
re = Raoul de Valdor was, because he spoke to her as Strathmore’s 

end. 

He did not wholly mistake the cause which gave him this preference; 
he knew women too well, and read this soilless and transparent heart at 
a glance; but the very sense, which he felt from the onset, that he who 
had been the courted of patrician coquettes might perchance fail here 
with this beautiful child, lent his love but fresh charm and new excite- 
ment. He saw that the way to Lucille’s confidence and regard was to 

ak of Strathmore to her as she held him; and this way he took with 
the subtle tact of the world. Strathmore himself watched his intercourse 
with her with vigilance, almost with apprehension, which at times fore- 
shadowed to him what his haughty spirit, in the face of the past, refused 
to acknowledge, that circumstances may net in the power and outweigh 
the might of the finest foresight, the keenest praca a creed he scorn- 
fully left to weaklier and humbler men. It was not without fear that he 
saw approach her one who had been present at that ghastly hour when 
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the sun had set upon his wrath, and who had read the murderer’s intent 
within his soul ere the shot had sped home and the life had fled. But all 
the world knew that history, though the world had long since let it drop 
into oblivion, buried by that sure palliator of all error—success; to 
keep her from those who knew it would have been to seclude her in con- 
ventual obscurity. Moreover, he relied upon two things; first, that none 
would ever whisper to her evil of one who stood in her sight and theirs 
as her legal guardian; and again, which was yet more sure, that the 
secret of her birth had been so carefully suppressed, its every slightest 
trace effaced, its every faintest link broken and buried, that nothing could 
ever suggest it to the wildest dreamer or the subtlest speculator. Care- 
ful provision and fortunate accident combined to make it impossible that 
the will of Erroll, which was to his assassin more sacred than any law, 
could ever be disobeyed—the will which had written, “ Never let her 
know that it was by your hand I fell.” 

*“* Lady Chessville tells me, mademoiselle, that your father was Strath- 
more’s friend. Perhaps I knew him also,” said Valdor, one day, as they 
rode homeward through the deer-forest in the sunset light, with the river 
making music as it wound under the leaves, and foamed over granite 
boulders. 

Lucille turned to him with glad surprise: “ Do you think so?” 

“I think most probably. I knew many, indeed most, of Strathmore’s 
friends. I must ask him, for I would give much to recal in the past one 
who stood so nearly to you.” He spoke gently, for Valdor saw that her 
nature was one to be wooed by tenderness, but revolted by flattery ; his 
eyes were eloquent, his voice meaning, but Lucille’s gaze met,his with the 
innocent look of a child, grateful for his interest in her father, but un- 
conscious of his homage to herself. 

“He was my guardian’s dearest friend,” she answered him. ‘‘ You 
may believe how much so, when you see how, for my father’s sake alone, 
he gives such care to me.” 

“Indeed! I can well believe it, for I know that he can feel very 
deeply, act very generously, though the world looks on him as cold and 
austere.” 

“ Ah! but what can the world know of him? It sees him in power, 
it discerns his intellect, it listens to his eloquence, it admires his state- 
craft, but what can it know of his nature? Such men as he do not court 
the world, they lead it; they show the chill iron glove to the masses ve 
rule, it is only the few to whom it is given to feel the warm, firm touc 
of the generous hand, which is mailed for the many.” 

The sun shone down through the leaves upon her face lit with reverent 
eloquence, while her eyes darkened, her colour deepened, her voice grew 
low and tender; she was very lovely in that sudden glow of proud re- 
joicing, mingled with the poetic veneration which she gave to one whose 
darker traits were all veiled from her, whose pitiless passions she knew of 
no more than she knew of the evil and the bitterness of human life, from 
which he had guarded her. 

Valdor for the first time forgot his tact and his resolve in the irrita- 
tion of a jealous impatience. 

“We who know him, mademoiselle,” he answered, quickly, “are 
accustomed, on the contrary, to say that Strathmore has an iron hand 
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under a silken glove. I have seen it grip very brutally, though (to be 
just to him) I have known it give very generously. Why feel so much 
gratitude to him as your guardian? It is an office most men would but 
too gladly discharge to such a ward; and you do not know that he is, 
now your early years are passed, so wholly and purely disinterested.” 

*‘ Disinterested!” She echoed his last word in wonder, in rebuke, in 
as much resentment as could be roused in a nature which had all the 

entle softness of her father’s; and, in truth, she did not even faintly 
understand him. 

“ Yes, mademoiselle, you have yet to learn your own loveliness, your 
own power!” said Valdor, with impetuous bitterness; “and Strathmore, 
though he is ascetic and cold, and has the ice of forty-eight years frozen 
about him, may not be dead to all the passions which once ruled him . 
quite as utterly as ambition does now.” 

The moment his words were spoken he repented them; he knew how 
rash and ill-advised they were ; knew it most surely by the effect they 
wrought. Her eyes gazed at him like the eyes of a startled bird, 
darkened and dilating; the colour burned in her face with a deep and 
painful flush; her heart beat visibly in sudden agitation; she breathed 
fast and unevenly. His words flashed on her as lightning flashes before 
the sight, bringing a vague, voiceless terror, and throwing its sudden 
gleam on depths and danger never feared or known before. With an 
unconscious, irresistible impulse, half born of the innocent shyness of 
childhood, half of the newly-startled consciousness of womanhood, Lucille 
shrank from his side, and shaking the reins of her Syrian mare with a 
tremulous movement, rode after those who were in front, swiftly and 
breathlessly, as the fawn flees from the stag-hounds. 

* Lucille! what has frightened you?” asked Lady Chessville, in sur- 
prise, as she glanced at her face where the warm light fell on it through 
the crimson and amber leaves of the autumn foliage. 

“ Nothing.” 

And in truth she could not have told what it was which filled her with 
a sudden breathless terror, nor what it was which mingled with that 
terror an unknown, nameless sweetness, which seemed to tremble through 
all her life. She did not leave Lady Chessville’s side until they reached 
White Ladies, and Valdor vainly strove to approach her; he was bitterly 
resentful with his own folly in having let such words escape him in the 
moment of jealousy at the high place which her guardian held in her re- 
verence and love, for he did not believe them himself; he judged rightly 
that Strathmore’s care for his ward had its spring in some other motive 
than that of a tenderness foreign to his nature, though that motive he 
could not probe. Valdor, mainly swayed by impulse and caprice, of a 
transparent and impetuous character, little altered at the core by its sur- 
face of indolence and indifferentism, was filled with angry self-remorse 
that he had allowed such words to escape him, treacherous to his host, 
and indelicate to her. He saw that they had startled, alarmed, shocked 
her with a force he had never foreseen ; whether they had revolted her by 
the supposition of such a passion in one who filled to her her father’s 
place, or whether they had awakened her to that in her own heart of 
which she had never dreamed before, was a doubt which unceasingly tor- 
tured him, crossed now and again by a hope that that vivid blush, that 
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startled agitation, that half child-like, half woman-like terror might be 
born of some feeling for himself: the very action with which she had fled 
from him was not unlike the first dawn of love in such a nature as 


Lucille’s, spiritual as that of Una, poetic as that of Undine, which 
seemed— 


Too pure even for the purest human ties. 


He was impatient till he made his peace with her; impatient till by look 
or word from her he could put his last faint and new-born hope to test. 
Brilliant, handsome, and still young, the French noble was pardonably 
sure of his fascination over women ; here, for the first time, he misdoubted 
his power, perhaps because, for the first time, he genuinely and honour- 
ably —doved. 

He saw a change in her when they met again a few hours later ; slight, 
not to be defined, yet something which was unmistakable. The colour 
was deeper and more uncertain on her cheek, the lashes drooped over her 
eyes, which had lost the clearness and cloudlessness of their regard, and 
on her face in its repose there was a new look, half light, half shadow ; 
the transparent waters of her thoughts had been stirred and troubled, 
never again to know their perfect peace. 

Valdor, deeply read in the hearts of women, knew its cause, and his 
pulses beat quicker as he thought that it might be himself for whom 
stirred that virginal and still only half-conscious love. Strathmore noted 
it also; when he addressed or approached her he saw something shy, 
startled, almost timorous, in her ; the bloom fluctuated in her cheek, her 
eyes no longer met his own with their unconcealed fondness, in glad 
smiles dr pleading earnestness; he saw that something had been said or 
done to her to scare away the shadowless, unthinking peace of childhood, 
as a single touch suffices to scare from its rest the brooding dove. | 

He turned to young Caryll as he passed him in the drawing-rooms in 
the evening. ‘“ Have you broken your word?” 

The youth started and looked bewildered at the words, which were 
low-spoken but meaning, and the angry colour flushed his face : 

“No, my lord. I have the same blood in my veins that you have 

The answer was spirited, and to its truth the young man’s candid, un- 
flinching glance bore witness. Strathmore bowed his head with that 
generous smile now so rare upon his lips : 

“True! The question wronged you, and I beg your pardon sincerely 
for having insulted you with it.” 

Lionel Caryll had disliked and feared him before, had dreaded his word, 
and shunned his presence ; at the courtly amende rendered, because it was 
his due, as gracefully to a young dependent kinsman as it would have 
been to the haughtiest and highest among his peers, the youth saw for 
the first time all that was generous and best in his nature, and ceased to 
marvel that Lucille found much to venerate, and much which fascinated 
her, in a character which until now had seemed to him to possess many 
grand traits, but not one human sympathy. 
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II. 


UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE PALMS. 


* MADEMOISELLE LUCILLE, you shun us,” whispered Valdor softly, late 
that night, as he was at last alone with her in one of the conservatories, 
whither, missing her from the circle, he had tracked, and found her; the 
light from above falling on her, about her the broad-leaved palms, and 
brilliant creepers, and eastern citron-trees, while the waters of the fountain 
by which she stood fell musically and regularly in the silence. 

She started, and for the moment looked as if she would flee from him. 

“I did not shun you. I only came to fetch my spaniel. Lady Adela’s 
greyhound frightens and fights him.” 

“The dog is very dear to you, is he not?” 

“Yes! He was my father’s; the only thing I have of his.” 

Valdor looked at her in silence where she leaned against the marble 
basin: that fugitive likeness which perpetually evaded him wavered 
before him now, and, like some strong light which brings what is shadowy 
into palpable shape, the memory of one whom he had often seen in 
the very place where she now stood, arose before him, invoked by the 
groundless fancy with which he had associated her. In the remembrance 
of Erroll, he saw whose it was that her face recalled to him, and the 
wild dreaming folly of a thought he had contemned grew into a sudden 
vivid belief, rootless, unproved, untenable, but clear as the day in his 
sight. Was ¢his Strathmore’s secret ? 

‘The spaniel is very happy to have such a claim to your affection,” he 
said gently, and almost hesitatingly, for she arrested the words of flattery 
and love upon his lips. To whisper of passion to this beautiful child 
seemed impossible ; about the youth of Lucille was that ethereality which 
we feel in the spiritual pictures of Angelico. 

She did not answer—perhaps she did not hear him ; but she bent her 
head till her lips touched the shining silky curls of the dog. As he saw 
the caress given to the animal, by the young lips which he would have 
staked ten years of his life to first teach to tremble and grow warm 
under a lover’s kiss, his passion for her swept away all other remem- 
brance, and the new hope that he cherished stirred and strengthened in 
him. He bent tenderly towards her: 

“Lucille, you so gentle to a dog, will be merciful to me! I deeply 
regret the words which I was so mo as to offend you with to-day ; will 
you forgive them ?”’ 

She did not raise her head, but he saw the colour rise, deepen, and 
burn on her cheek, and her heart beat with quick, uncertain throbs ; they 
gave him more than hope, almost certainty itself, and he stooped lower 
still, fearful of scaring this shy aud dawning love from him by a too 
swift grasp. 

“T would not for an empire breathe one word which should ever 
wound you, and I spoke in haste and error. You will forgive me, will 
you not ?” 

Resentment could not exist in her nature ; the blush was warm on her 
face, and her eyes, raised to his for one moment, sank again, but she 
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turned to him and held out her hand, with pardoning and winning 

“Oh, monsieur, yes! I forgive-——” 

As his lips touched her hand in gratitude more eloquent than speech 
could offer, the broad drooped leaves of the tropical foliage fringing the 
path through the conservatories moved; and Strathmore, who that 
moment entered from the rooms beyond, stood looking on them. He 
saw the blush on Lucille’s face, as it still lingered there—he saw the kiss 
which Valdor left upon her hand, and he knew then who had wrought 
that shadow of disquiet on her face, and that new light in the veiled eyes, 
of childhood banished and of love awakened. 

Valdor released her, and turned to Strathmore with the easy careless- 
ness of a man of the world: 

“‘ Trés cher! I tell Mademoiselle Lucille that you and I have had so 
many friends in common, that I feel sure I must have known her father. 
Did I do so ?” 

“I told you once, no doubt you did.” 

‘‘ But not well enough to recal him? Dieu! that comes of leading a 
crowded life! Wait! I think I knew a De Vocqsal once, one of the 
Viennese Bureaucracy ; was it he ?”’ 

“No! not the same race. I remember whom you mean, but he is a 
governor in Galicia at the present time. There are none of Lucille’s 
family living.” 

He spoke so naturally that Valdor was for the moment deceived ; there 
could be no mystery here, it must be a chimera of his own imagining—a 
bubble without substance! At that moment the groom of the chambers 
approached him with a special despatch, marked “Immediate!” And 
with an apology he quitted the conservatory, and left them. 

Strathmore was alone with Lucille, and the silence between them was 
for once unbroken, save by the falling of the fountains; and for the first 
time he saw that she stood embarrassed before him, that her eyes shunned 
his, and that she bent away from his gaze over the border of the marble 
basin. It smote him with a fierce and cruel pain. This was the first 
sign of the alienation which would ensue between them when her heart 
wandered to her lover—to her husband. 

But, merciless to all others, with her he allowed no personal feeling to 
move him from that gentleness which he rendered her, for in his eyes she 
was sacred, and to secure her peace he would have sacrificed himself at 
any cost. He bent towards her, and his eyes, cold and unrevealing, the 
eyes “fathomless and darkly-wise” of the Legend, softened with an 
unspeakable sadness : 

“ Lucille! have you a secret from me ?” 

The reproach quivered to her heart, and her face grew pale, even to 
the lips. She started and trembled as she leant over the water, playing 
with the lilies on its surface, and the pain of alienation smote him deeper 
and more cruelly—he was answered. 

He had not deemed it possible that this young life so late laid bare to 
him in its every thought, wish, and instinct, could learn so soon to harbour 
a concealment from him. But his voice did not lose its gentleness, nor 
his eyes their fondness, as he bent still downward to her: 

“ Lucille! will you not trust me with it? No one can already have 
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taught you doubt of how entirely I am sure to sympathise with your 
every wish, and give you happiness, if human means can make it ?” 

She lifted her head quickly, and in her eyes were all their old love and 
reverence. 

“Doubt you? Oh no! I could as soon doubt the goodness and the 
mercy of God———” 

He passed his hand over her brow caressingly. 

“Then tell me what has changed you since this morning? What is 
this new barrier, my child, which has arisen between us ?” 

The colour burned afresh in her cheeks, her eyes glanced at him shy, 
hauntingly, half ashamed, half filled with a new light, then drooped 
beneath his own. 

He stood silent beside her for a moment, mastering that bitter pain 
which gnawed within him: a stern word or a harsh thought he would 
not have given to her to purchase his own life. He waited till he could 
speak calmly and gently. 

“Lucille, tell me—as your guardian I have a title to ask—did you re- 
fuse the. Marquis of Bowden's hand, because your own preference turned 
to some other ?” 

The flush deepened over her brow and bosom, and she twisted the 
lily-leaves unconsciously together, as she stooped over the fountain away 
from his gaze: again her silence answered him. 

‘Lucille, can you not trust me in so little? Tell me whom it is that 
—that you love?” , 

He had no answer, save the flush which burned and wavered in her 
face, the tremble of the drooped eyelids, the quiver in the silent lips, as 
she bent down over the water—these were eloquent enough. Leaning 
over the fountain, she too saw her face reflected in the water, saw all that 
it told, and all the change which had come there, and with a sudden 
movement, almost of alarm, she turned and would have fled from him— 
his hand arrested her. 

** Lucille, I will not force your confidence, but I must sue for it. I did 
not think that a few hours of a new and dearer love could have so soon 
estranged you from me.” ' 

His voice was gentle still, but the restrained pain and rebuke in his 
words vibrated through it; her swift desertion from him stung him pain- 
fully. Held by his hand, she stood motionless for a moment, her head 
drooped, her face flushed with its hot, betraying blush; then she broke 
from him, and throwing herself down beside the marble basin of the foun- 
tain, with her head bowed upon its sculptured marble, she sobbed bitterly 
—tears half sweet, half bitter, born from what spring she barely knew, 
risen from the heart which was half unconscious, half fearful of all which 
was waking in it. Her tears were terrible to him!—they were the 
mockery of all the care and prescience with which he had sought to work 
out his atonement by the guardianship of this single existence from every 
touch of pain or misery! And mortal griefs seemed to have no part or 
share with Lucille’s fair ethereal life. 

These broken, voiceless sobs thrilled like fire through his soul, callous 
to pain and dead to mercy with all others; he raised her fondly from 
where she knelt, and drew her to him till her bright head was bowed upon 
his breast. 
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** Lucille, my child, what has been done to youP Have any dared to 
grieve—to pain—to tamper with you?” 

She turned her eyes on him one moment, beseeching and fearful 
through their tears : | 

* No, no! Ido not know why—what——” 

The words were barely above her breath, hurried and tremulous ; her 
face was very pale now, her glance shunned his, and the sobs rose in her 
throat :—at that instant the leaves were swept aside by some entrance 
from the rooms beyond, and starting from him, Lucille fled through the 
screen of Oriental foliage, and left him ere he could arrest her. 

He who entered was Valdor. 

Strathmore stood silent by the fountain, under the fan-like leaves of 
the palms and banyans, his face as cold and fathomless as the marble on 
which his hand leaned, and he did not greet the approach of his friend 
and guest by word or sign, as Valdor hurried to him with an open letter 
in his hand. | 

“Read that, Strathmore, and you will see, however rude it be, that I 
am compelled to leave your hospitality to-night.” 

Strathmore glanced at the paper silently, and returned it: he was in- 
timate with all the hopes, plans, and intrigues of Valdor’s party; he 
neither favoured or condemned them, but it was a portion of his polic 
to be more thoroughly and early acquainted than any other with the move- 
ments of all foreign schisms or projects, and Valdor, passionate, trans- 
—s and open as the day, with all the chivalry and indiscretion which 
1ave so fatally characterised all extreme Royalists of every age, confided in 
and to him without reserve. 

“T much regret a summons which will deprive me of the pleasure of 
your society,” he said, with cold courtesy. ‘ But since you must leave us 
immediately, there is a subject on which I desire to speak with you at 
once.” 

Valdor looked up, his animated and eloquent eyes losing all their 
languor : 

“You do not desire it more than I. No doubt you mean concerning 
my love for your young ward ?—perhaps you imagine that I may have 
been without serious thought or intent-——” 

‘‘ T imagine nothing,” said Strathmore, coldly. ‘I have the honour 
to await your explanation.” 

“ Pardieu ! it lies in one word—love !’’ answered the French noble, the 
indolence and indifference of custom breaking away before the warmth of 
his passion. “ Strathmore, I know well enough you will command offers 
of marriage for her far more brilliant than mine; many will offer her 
riches, affiuence, station, all that I have lost in a thankless cause and for a 
lethargic prince ; but rank better than mine there is not in Europe, and 
love truer and warmer she will never win than she has roused in me : 








“ Had you not better pour out all this eloquence in her own ear? I 
fear I interrupted your tender scene a few moments ago?” interrupted 
Strathmore, in his chill and languid voice, the slight sneer falling like 
ice-water on the impassioned and eager tones of the chivalrous Legi- 
timist. 

Valdor pardoned the sneer for the permission it conveyed : 

“CanIdoso? Finding you alone I feared she might have retired for 
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the night; it is so late. God only knows how bitter it is to me to leave 
her at all—above all without a farewell—but what can I do? My honour 
is involved.” 

Strathmore did not answer, but rang for the groom of the chambers : 

“ Order horses to be put to a carriage for M. de Valdor, horses to post 
twenty miles; but inquire first if Mademoiselle de Vocqsal be in the 
drawing-rooms.” 

The servant returned in a few minutes : 

‘“‘ Mademoiselle de Vocqsal has gone to her own apartments for the 
night, my lord.” 

Strathmore signed to him to retire : 

‘It is impossible you see,” he said briefly, as they were left alone ; and 
with these few words he crushed out, as a matter of not the slightest 
moment, the glad, vivid hope he had inspired, whose disappointment made 
Valdor’s cheek pale as he turned away with a swift movement and paced 
the conservatory with fast, uneven steps. Suddenly he halted before 
Strathmore, who had not moved from his position, standing under the 

Im-trees, with his hand on the marble basin. 

“‘] must trust myself to your mercy and intercession then. Will you 
be my ambassador with her?”’ 

‘‘ Have you grounds for supposing that she returns your love ?” 

Valdor hesitated a moment : 

“Grounds? No. I dare not say that I have, though she has seemed 
at times to prefer me to others, and to-night———” 

“ What of to-night?” The question was sharp and imperious. 

“To-night I could have sworn that her heart had wakened, and 
wakened for me; her blush, her shyness—tell me, you saw her the mo- 
ment I had left her—do you believe that I deceive myself or not ?” 

“T believe that you do not. I believe that Lucille loves you.” 

The answer was cold, but it was rigid to truth. There was this that 
was grand in Strathmore’s nature—he never spared himself; and those 
words had judged him justly which had drawn him “a dangerous man 
always, but a false man or a mean man—never.” 

Valdor’s face lightened with a frank, glad, passionate joy : 

* Thank God! And when I return, you will give her to me ?”’ 

I will never oppose what concerns her happiness.” 

“ And I may ask you to be my intercessor now ?”’ went on Valdor, 
swiftly, in the quick eagerness of a nature which knew hot joy and scorned 
a timorous hesitance as cowardice, as he stood before Strathmore in the 
midnight silence under the aisle of the palms. ‘I am compelled to leave 
her in what will seem to her a manner so cold and strange, that it may 
well look incompatible with any love worthy the name; may I trust to 
you to make it clear to her why I go, and why I could not wait even for 
the assurance and the farewell to-morrow could have given ? Will you 
leave no doubt, no cloud, no mystery, on my departure which might 
wound her or chill her towards me, as one who has uot loved her as she 
has a right to be beloved? ‘Will you feel for me in the absence to which 
every law of honour binds me in the moment of all others when honour 
is most hard to follow?—will you remember that I am driven from her in 
the very hour when I have learnt to love as I never learnt before? and 
while I am far away, defenceless and powerless against all those who will 
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strive to rob me, will you guard for me what you yourself believe that I 
have won ?” 

Strathmore listened, the lids drooped over his eyes, his face impassive 
as the marble against which he leaned, whilst Valdor, forgetting all that 
he knew, and all that rumour said of the heartlessness mm callousness of 
the man to whom he pleaded, poured out his rapid words, while his voice 

w mellow and his eyes dimmed with the earnestness of what he felt. 

“ Will you, Strathmore ?” he repeated again. “I do not ask it for 
my own sake alone, but—if she should love me—one doubt is a woman’s 
curse, and that soft, delicate, lofty nature will never love but once.” 

Strathmore stood silent, still, his face in shadow under the drooped 

alm-leaves, his eyes looking down into the water where the lotus-lilies 
she had toyed with floated lazily ; none could have told what might be 
passing in-him ; his thought was deep, but none could have said it was 
painful. After some moments, he lifted his head, and his voice was clear, 
cold, serene : 

“ Before giving you my promise, you must give me yours to one thing 
—your love for Lucille is genuine?” 

“Tt is, so help me God!” 

“ Sufficiently so to concede what I should exact in the event of your 
becoming her husband (I speak to you now, of course, not as your friend, 
but as one who fills her father’s office), namely, that you would relinquish 
and give me your word never to rejoin political risks and intrigues? I 
could not consent to place her peace in the hands of one who would un- 
avoidabiy jeopardy it by hazarding his own safety—for a Patriot is but a 
Conspirator if he fail. You would do this?” 

Valdor hesitated a moment ; his political creed was portion of his very 
blood and life, and the ardent Henri Cinquiste revolted from condemning 
himself to the inaction from which he could not rouse his party ; but the 
stronger ardour of a new-born passion prevailed at last; he bent his 
head : 

‘“‘T would, I swear to you. And now, Strathmore, may I seek your 
word, that you will guard my hope from being destroyed during my 
absence, and will say to her of my love all I would myself have said to- 
night ?” 

** Yes, I will do so.” 

His voice was tranquil and passionless; it had no inflexion of reluct- 
ance, but equally none of willingness or friendship; it was simply the 
assent of a man who undertakes a duty, but it also bore with it the un- 
mistakable assurance of an honour which will unfailingly execute its word 
once pledged. And that assurance Valdor recognised ; he stretched out 
his hand, a grateful light gleaming in his eyes, with unwonted emotion : 

“ Thank you from my soul! You have relieved me of all fear, for I 
know, Strathmore, that though those who trust to your mercy may be in 
danger, those who trust to your honour are safe. In a brief while I shall 
return to claim Lucille at your hands.” 

He spoke in the thoughtless candour, the transparent warmth, of his 
own heart ; the shadow which fell across his listener’s face from the sway- 
ing palm-trees above hid from him the light which, for a second, leapt 
to Strathmore’s eyes, like the sudden flash of steel in the gloom. But 
Strathmore gave him his hand, and bade him God speed—and without 
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falsity. Ever scrupulous in honour, he would be no traitor here; he 
would keep true faith with this man, since it was this man whom Lucille 
loved. 

As Valdor left the conservatories, he saw a spray of lilies of the valley 
fallen from Lucille’s dress, natural flowers preserved by some peculiar 
art; he recognised them, and, stooping, took them up; they were 
dear in his sight, for this new love of the French noble had some- 
thing of the knightly chivalrous reverence of old, and all those who ap- 
proached Lucille learned to feel the sanctity and the purity of the young 
girl’s rare nature. He put the fragile, fragrant flowers in his breast, and 
with them still there went out into the night; his heart was heavy with 
the pain of enforced absence, but it was warm with hope and with the 
firm belief of love’ returned, belief he would never have so cherished but 
for the testimony of Strathmore—a testimony he felt instinctively was 
sincere because unwilling; and he thought of her tenderly, longingly, 
trustfully, as he leaned from the carriage window and looked back at the 
grey, stately, melancholy pile of White Ladies as he left it in the gloom 
of the moonless autumn night. 

He whom he had quitted, pledged to fulfil the office trusted to his 
honour, stood for awhile motionless beside the lotus-fountain, his hand 
clenched hard on its marble rim. An evil of which he had never dreamed 
encircled about him up from the poisoned ashes of dead years ; a contest 
which he had never foreseen nor feared was before him through which to 
wrestle ;—and he was no coward, no traitor—he could not shrink from 
that which lay before him, he could not sacrifice the life he had sworn at 
all cost to preserve joyous, and knowing not pain, only to secure to him- 
self a selfish and barren desire—the brute desire of the man who, banned 
from a treasure, destroys it, rather than let it drift, blessing and blessed, 
into the lives of others. 

For awhile he stood motionless there, with his hand pressed on the 
marble where the young girl’s brow had lain ; then—with swift uneven 
steps at first, later on with a harder, firmer tread, as though treading 
down the accursed shapes which rose about him to torture and to tempt— 
he walked to and fro the pathway bordered and shaded with the palms. 
This man—whom his brethren deemed cold and callous to all pain, as the 
bronze to which they likened him, and who in his arrogance had held 
that life was a thing to be moulded at will, defiant of God or man, of 
death or circumstance, suffered—suffered a fearful doom, such an one as 
purer souls or gentler natures never know. 

Once, as he passed there in the midnight solitude, he looked up at the 
drooping and curled leaves of the palms above, and a bitter smile came 
on his lips. 

“The emblems that fools choose of Peace, they are fitting in MY 
house! Peace! peace !—there is none! Oh, God, is there peace in the 

ve ?—or does science, that knows we rot, lie as well as nescience that 
babbles of its resurrection ? Is there peace there—dull, dreamless peace 
—or in death must we even remember !” 

And in the heart-sick teaching mockery there was a misery greater 
than lies in grief. 
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III. 


GOD'S ACRE BY THE SEA. 


STRATHMORE had an accepted duty to perform, and from what he had 
once set before himself he never shrank nor paused. With as little 
mercy as he drove the steel into the souls of others, he drove it into his 
own when occasion arose; self-love and self-reliance were dominant in 
him, but self-pity he disdained, as the weakness of the coward. It was 
for Lucille’s sake that he had given the pledge extracted from him the 
night before; it was for Lucille’s sake that he prepared to fulfil it 
rigidly and to the uttermost letter, not grudgingly, nor with constraint 
moreover, but with a complete and unfaltering justice to the man who 
had trusted him. 

And he sat in his library on the morrow braced to his ordeal. He was 
calm, and ready to carry through what he had appointed to himself ; 
what he had once elected to do he was strong to do, whether it were to 
inflict or to endure. 

The room was not the great library, common to all, but a private one, 
the books against whose walls were parliamentary or philosophical, and 
where no one but his secretary ever joined him. It was noon, and the 
windows stood open to a shady and secluded part of the gardens, with 
the Western sea beyond the deer forests. 

He sat alone, writing the history entrusted to him; delicacy to her, 
not distrust of himself, prompting him to ‘relate it thus, for Strathmore, 
having once selected that which he had to do, was of the stuff to thrust 
his arm into the flame unblenching, and hold it there till it had con- 
sumed without a sign of pain. So he wrote—wrote the truth in every 
iota of what had passed between him and the man who loved her, a 
calm, just letter, such as a guardian might well write to his ward, 
leaving no doubt, unjust to the absent, witholding no expression which 
could assure her she was beloved by him, speaking of him as he deserved, 
as one not faultless without doubt, but as a generous and chivalrous 
gentleman, finally leaving her free to be happy in his love if she would, 
with such kind and thoughtful words of personal tenderness for her own 
peace as became his position towards her—such as her father, had he 
lived, might have penned to her on the turning-point of her young life. 
The writing had the firm and delicate clearness of his habitual hand; 
the words were gentle to her, and just to the uttermost to the absent ; 
the style was courtly, lucid, terse ; there was not a trace that its compo- 
sition had cost him anything, or that any feeling moved him save soli- 
citude for her welfare and her future. Yet, when it was done, the dew 
stood upon his forehead as on the brow of a man who has passed through 
some great torture, some great peril, and his head sank down till it 
rested on the ebony writing-table—he felt as though the curse of his 
evil past were rising around him with its sensual murderous vapour, and 
stifling his life like poisonous fumes. 

It is just—it is just,” he muttered, “ that I should surrender her to 
the one who was with me when I slew him. Retribution—is there retri- 
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bution? Only for cravens and fools! Do I grow a coward as well as a 
traitor ?” 

He flung the letter from him, and arose and went to the open case- 
ment, where the fresh west wind of the morning was blowing among the 
thick ivy which clung to the mullions. He wanted to shake from him 
this which had newly assailed him. Strathmore was of the world, and 
one amongst its rulers ; his deity was power, the essence of his life domi- 
nance, and that which weakened or undermined his strength he would 
have cut out by the roots and torn from him, no matter at what cost. 
Anguish might fasten on his solitary hours, remorse might seize the brief 
watches of the night, but to nothing would he again yield the power to 
shake his ambition from its hold, or lessen the haughty egotism, the un- 
shared and uninterrupted consecration to his career, which gave him his . 
ascendancy amongst men. 

As he stood there he saw Lucille. She was feeding one of the pet 
fawns with rose-leaves, only a few yards from him; and in the fall of 
the lashes over the eyes, the smile upon the lips, the whole attitude 
with which her head drooped, and she listlessly held the leaves to the 
little animal, there was something of weariness and dejection. Possibly 
she had heard of Valdor’s departure, though as yet, thus early in the day, 
it had not become generally known among the numerous guests at White 
Ladies. Turning, she saw him, and the rose-leaves fell from her hand; 
she came to him with the gladness and grace of her habitual greeting, 
fleet as the fawn which followed her, ringing its silver bells ; but the blush, 
which he had seen for the first time by the lotus-fountain, came on her 
face, her steps lingered more slowly as she drew nearer to him, and she 
did not lift her face for the caress which she was used to receive as a child 
receives her father’s. The new love had already stolen her from him ; 
the shadow of estrangement had already fallen between them. 

“Have you anything you wish to say to me, Lucille?” he asked, 
gently, as he advanced to meet her with the graceful courtesy habitual 
to him to all women, but which to her alone was not unreal. He asked 
the question with some anxiety, some hope ; he would fain have kept, 
at least, her free and fearless confidence, it was difficult to him to believe 
that she had so learned to treasure thoughts too dear for him to share. 

She lifted her eyes with something of wonder mingled with shyness. 

* No—nothing.” 

He dropped her hand, and was silent a moment, while she stood beside 
him stroking the lifted head of the fawn. 

“Do not think that I wish to force your confidence, my dear,” he 
went on, gently still, “but I should be glad of a few minutes alone 
with you. Will you come into the library now ?” 

He held open the glass door for her to pass through; but she shrank 
back, something of the startled fear with which she had fled from him 
the night just passed came on her face again, while her colour wavered. 

“ You wish me ?—now ?” 

The reluctance stung him to the soul. 

“Certainly not, if you be unwilling. It is no matter.” 

Strathmore re-entered the library saying no more ; he let no living 
creature disobey him, but to her he would not use coercion, not even com- 
mand, and he left her, lest she—who knew not the blow she dealt— 
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should wring from him one stern or bitter word. From such she was as 
sacred to him as are the dead to the living: he would no more have 
raised his voice harshly to her than we should raise our hand to strike 
some hallowed and beloved face that lies within its coffin. 

As he took up his letter, and sealed and addressed it, standing with 
his back to the windows, he did not hear her follow him, he did not see 
her at his side, till he felt her lips touch his hand, and started at the 
caress to meet her eyes raised wistful and pleading to his own. 

“ Lord Cecil, did I displease you? Are you angry with me?” 

“T could not know anger to you, Lucille.” 

* But you look coldly at me—your words are not like your own. Are 
you sure I have not vexed you ?” 

He stooped to her; me the cold, clear, inflexible voice, which never 
softened for mercy, nor faltered for pain, nor altered in welcome or in- 
vective, in courtesy or in mockery, but was ever tranquil and icy alike to 
friend or foe, quivered.slightly as he did so: 

“ Lucille, once for all believe me ; you can only pain me if I see you 
pained ; you will most truly obey me, most truly rejoice me, by showing 
me that your heart has not an ungratified wish, nor your life a single 
sorrow. There is a letter lying there I wish you to read: do not hasten to 
answer it, to-morrow will be ample time for etieteanint at this hour.” 

His lips touched her brow in his usual caress, and he quitted the 
library. 

She sank into his chair, and her head drooped, while the sunlight, 
slanting in through the ivy leaves, fell on her brow, while her lips were 
slightly parted in dreaming thought ; not wholly the childlike thought, 
poetic but unshadowed, with which she had gazed over the seas at 
Silver-rest, more restless, more vague, more troubled at itself. 

** How good he is!—so great, so powerful, so famous, yet so untiring 
for me,” she whispered, below her breath. ‘ Painhim? Oh, how could 
any ever pain him, or disobey his lightest word? That guilty woman, 
who forsook him in the past, how could she ever betray such a heart as 
his? Perhaps her memory is bitter to him still; perhaps he has never 
loved another as he loved her!’ And the burden of those long-buried 
years, of that veiled past, she did not know, already cast its first faint 
shadow over Lucille, where she sat with her head bowed, and her eyes 
unconsciously tracing the path across the skies, of an autumn flight of 
swallows, winging their way to cross the golden land where her father’s 
grave was laid, and the pine-covered mountains of her mother’s Hun- 
garian home, on towards Syrian air and Cashmere citron-groves. 

Some moments had passed when she remembered the letter he had 
bade her read; she took it up without interest till she recognised his 
writing, then she opened it in eagerness, all that her guardian did or said 
was sacred to her; she would have disbelieved the witness of the uni- 
verse which had bid her see a stain upon the character whose very cold- 
ness to others only served to make her feel the more his constant gentle- 
ness to herself, and the inflexibility and force of whose will and ambitions 
only sufficed to make the more of alluring and marvellous to her the 
tenderness he invariably displayed to her alone. 

She opened his letter with eagerness; but as she read, the colour left 
her cheeks, a look of wondering pain came into her eyes, and at its close 
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her face lost all its warmth and light; she pushed back the hair from her 
brow with a movement of startled disquiet, and her lips trembled. She 
sat silent, gazing down upon the open sheet, covered with its clear 
writing and its dispassionate words ; she was very young, and the love 
proffered to and pressed on her had little other effect upon her than that 
of wonder and something of repulsion, she had no need of it, no wish 
for it, and it had almost a terror for her. Phrases in this letter, more- 
over—those very phrases which most expressed solicitude for her welfare, 
and did most justice to Valdor’s claims and story—smote her with a 
deeper pain. She felt for the solitary time in her bright, brief life, 
wounded, stricken, left alone. Her tears gathered in her eyes, but did 
not fall, and the hand which lay on the ebony arm of Strathmore’s chair 
closed on it with the force of repressed pain. 


“Is he weary of me, that it would give him pleasure to exile me to 
another life?” 

It was this thought which made the mist gather between her eyes, and 
the wheeling flight of the swallows in the sun; this thought which brought 
over her face a look which it had never worn in her brief sunny life—a 
look of that pain from which Strathmore, for the sake of the dead, had set 
his will to guard her, as though he held the making and the marring, the 
warp and the woof, of that tangled web of Fate which is woven by hazard 
in the shadow of a dark uncertainty, and is not to be coloured or riven 
by the art or the strength of man. 

*‘ Lucille! what is it that has grieved you?” 

She started, and looked up in the sunlight. Before her stood young 
Caryll, whom she had sent for rose-leaves for the fawn ; the young man’s 
face was troubled at the shadow upon hers, and his frank eyes shone with 
the love he was forbade to speak, and in which she, used to tenderness 
from her youngest years from all, and specially from him, never dreamt 
of danger. ‘ All things loved her,” as she had once said in her early 
infancy ; and of another love than this affection which had always sur- 
rounded her; of the passion which her beauty awakened, or of the miser 
which it might cause, Lucille was utterly unconscious. Her life and her 
education had been such as to leave her, far longer than most, the guile- 
lessness and purity of her childhood. It would be long ere the world could 
teach such a mind, grosser taint or darker knowledge ; it would shake off 
the evil lessons as a bird’s wing-shakes the night-dews. 

: “ What has grieved you, Lucille ?” repeated Nello, as he knelt before 
er. 

‘Nothing ; at least—I do not know,”’ she answered, slowly, while she 
pushed the hair from her temples with a certain heat and weariness. 

‘Something has,” he persisted. ‘ Perhaps my uncle——” 

Her face was flushed with light in an instant, and her eyes turned on 
him with rebuke: ° 

*‘ Nello! for shame—hush! When was Lord Cecil ever otherwise 
than generous and gentle and kind for me ?” 

The young man set his teeth hard; with the keen insight of jealous 
love, he feared none of his brilliant rivals who circled about her, free to 
whisper what they would, while his own lips were sealed to silence, as he 
feared this grateful and loyal devotion to the man whose years were double 
his, who stood in her father’s place, and whose cold, world-worn, inflexible 
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character looked to the youth one which no feeling had ever touched, nor 
weakness ever smitten. 

“Oh, Lucille, Lucille!’ he said, with bitterness, for it was a hard 
ordeal to chain down his words to go no further than his honour had 
pledged, “have a few weeks changed you so that you have forgotter. all 
the years from your infancy, and will not even share what grieves you 
with one whom you used at least to trust and love as a brother ?” 

She looked down on him surprised and regretful; the change was not 
that she gave less, but that he longed for more, and she wesduied: self- 
reproachingly, how she had wounded him. 

“ Dear Nello, you are my brother, and I am not altered—not altered 
in one shadow! I could never change to those I love.” 

* And I am among them ?” 

His voice trembled, his heart beat loud ; it was hard not to pray with 
all his soul and strength for one love greater than all the rest, but it was 
much to keep his hold on the silver cord of her child-memories. Her 
hand strayed among the waves of his hair, while the eyes that were clear 
‘ with the single-hearted loyalty of youth gazed up into her own, and the 
swift sunlit smile that was her heritage from her father lighted her face ; 
it seemed to her so absurd that he could doubt she loved him, her play- 
mate, her favourite, her brother ! 

“ Nello! it is you who are changed! You never asked those foolish, 
useless questions at Silver-rest ! You know I love you dearly, very dearly. 
None will ever love you better than Lucille.” 

She spoke with the consoling, caressing affection of a loving child to 
one whom she fears, while she wonders how, she may have wounded, and 
the young man’s frank, tell-tale face gleamed with the light of hope and 
youth; the love of his years, if reverential and poetic, has much of the 
element of worship, and is quickly gladdened by a little, unlike the fierce, 
imperious, egotistic passion which, if it have not all, has nothing. He 
thanked her with joyous, tender words, which he found hard to rein in to 
the limits of his promise, and Jed her out into the sunlight. 

“TI see nothing of you, Lucille, here,” he pleaded. ‘Give me this 
morning alone, as though we were at Silver-rest.” 

She hesitated a moment, listening; it was to the roll of carriages taking 
Strathmore and several of his male guests to a meeting twenty miles away, 
which, as Lord-Lieutenant of the county, he had promised to head. Then 
she went with Caryll where he liked, her guardian’s letter lying on her 
heart, and lying—she knew not why—with a dull pain there. 

The park was very beautiful in the autumn noon, with surge and beach, 
cloud and sunshine, golden woods and winding waters, all molten together 
in the amber light, and they wandered where chance led them. To her, 
to whom the brown chesnuts in her path, the sweep of a flight of deer, the 
glance of the ocean through an avenue of forest-trees were poems, all life, 
all nature were full of beauty ; and he had no world but in her face, and 
knew no music but her voice. They came at last to the small, grey, 
medizeval church of White Ladies, ancient as the Abbey, with dim storied 
windows, and Gothic walls all wreathed and darkened with ivy scarce less 
old. It stood shut in with foliage, and singularly still and peaceful, with 
the sheen of the sea gleaming below through its trees, and the lulling of 
the waves making solemn melancholy requiem over the buried dead. 
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“ Hush! it is so beautiful!” she whispered to him, as if the sound of 
his voice jarred on her in breaking the silence, while her face reflected 
the tender and holy memories of the place, as it reflected all such things 
but too deeply. “Listen! the sea itself murmurs softly and low, as 
though it were afraid to wake them. It is not death here, in the stillness, 
in the sunlight, under those shady leaves—it is only sleep !” 

He was silent, gazing on her as her eyes filled with a reverent tender- 
ness and a softened light, as they looked far and wistfully beyond the 
beauty round her into those sublime and mournful mysteries of life and 
death, whither the poetic spiritual mind had wandered far away where he 
could not follow. 

“I love the German name, God’s Acre,” she said, softly, after lon 
silence. ‘It seems to say that while the world is only busy with the 
living, and so soon forgets its best when they are gone, He loves, and has 
garnered, the lost.”’ 

** Do not speak of those things, Lucille ; death seems too brutal a thing 
to remember with you.” 

The youth felt, as all felt in her presence, something more tender than 
awe, more vague than fear, as looking upon a flower whose brilliance is too 
delicate and fragile to bloom long on earth, a sunshine too shadowless 
and too pure to be long lent of heaven. She smiled a little dreamily, and 
her hands wandered among the long waving grasses and coils of ivy, 
putting them tenderly aside from the nearest grave, whose single grey 
stone they had overgrown in their luxuriance ; and, as she did so, she 


traced the moss-veiled letters of the inscription, which was but one word 
only— 


Lucille. 


She gave a low, startled cry : 

“Oh, Nello! look—it is my name.” 

Young Caryl! bent over her; startled also more than so slight a coin- 
cidence warranted, it gave him an emotion of pain to see the name he 
loved graven on a tomb; and in the sequestered village churchyard, where 
none but the peasantry had been buried century after century, save where 
the lofty mausoleums of the great race of White Ladies rose, it seemed 
one strange and foreign to find there. 

“Yours! Whose can it be? .There is no date,” he said, as he swept 
the grasses farther off the low headstone. 

“No! Perhaps she died young, and they laid her here with only the 
name by which they had loved her, and it told all to them, though no- 
thing to us. Ah! death is cruel, desolate, sorrowful! The sun is warm, 
the sea is calm, the birds are singing, and she lies there—alone !” 

Her voice was hushed, and her eyes were filled with a sad and tender 
light, as she wound the foliage reverently about the tomb, leaving clear 
the name that was her own, the name which touched her strangely, found 
on this unknown and lonely grave, which she knew not as the grave of 
her mother. Her temperament was vividly susceptible and deeply tinged 
with the reflective sadness which usually marks rare and imaginative 
natures, and the young girl to whom, personally, sorrow was but a name, 
felt for all things that suffered, for all who were lonely and in pain, with 
a divine and yearning pity. Life in her hands was a beautiful wonder- 
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flower, just unclosing without a soil on its white virginal leaves, and the 
richest gold in its calix still hidden like the amber stamen of the half- 
opened lily. It seemed so cruel to her that there should be any for whom 
that beautiful flower was bruised and broken, and left colourless and 
crushed, and without fragrance, to be flung at the last into the darkened 
solitude of a closed grave ! 

And she sat silent, her hand still wandering over the foliage that 
covered the carved letters of her own name, while at her feet the wide 
blue sea lay shining in the light, and the honest, tender eyes of Lionel 
Caryll gazed upward to the face which he had loved from childhood. But 
her thoughts were not with him as she looked far away through the shady 
leaves of the church elms over the sunny waters: they were with the 
unknown life which lay buried and lonely beneath the moss, and with the 
words of the letter, which rested on her heart with a vague and heavy 
pain. 


IV. 
UNEARTHED. 


STRATHMORE returned late. He came and addressed a few courtly, 
gentle words to her, according to his custom, but he did not even with 
a look seek to learn the effect which Valdor’s love had had upon her as 
he approached her. 

se day has been like an Indian summer! How have you spent it, 
my dear?” 

and he noted that her cheeks flushed and her eyes drooped at his pre- 
sence. 

“In the park with Nello. The air was so lovely! And——Oh, Lord 
Cecil !’—her face was raised now, and her eyes full of wistful inquiry— 
“there is a grave here, in White Ladies, with my name, ‘ Lucille,’ on the 
stone—only that! Whose was it? Do you know?” 

“Your name? Had it any date ?” 

“ No; nothing but the one word.” 

He smiled a little; and even his mother, who knew the history of that 
grave, could not see any look on his face save some slight amusement with 
the marvel of youth at the ordinary trifles it meets. 

‘Were you abroad, Lucille, you would see your name on many graves, 
though it is an uncommon one here. Several French refugees came to 
White Ladies, I know, in ’89 ; possibly it belonged to one of them. The 
stone bore no date, you say? Now, your wandering fancy can dream a 
mournful story of exile and of severance, and weave an idyl from that 
single word !” 

Those around them laughed ; she smiled; the explanation she never 
doubted, yet the remembrance of that lonely grave lying beneath the 
waving grasses and the ivy coils, with its incessant requiem — 
the melancholy seas, saddened her still; and Nello Caryll, as he listened, 
felt vaguely and causelessly an impression, never abandoned, that in some 
way or other that nameless tomb under the shadow of the old monastic 
church was one of the links which bound Strathmore to the young girl, 
Lucille. 

The day had been like an Indian summer, but its warmth and serenity 
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had been treacherous. It had become very chilly as the evening drew 
near; the “ wild white horses’ of the sea dashed in, flinging high their 
snowy foam ; dark, ominous clouds drifted before the wind as the sun 
went down ; and the fisher-people farther down the coast looked up and 
saw the sure heralds of the coming storm, as the grey gulls and curlews 
flew with a shrill scream over the angry waters. 

In the same hour while the tempest was rising to break over the 
ocean and the beach, the forests and the hills, of White Ladies, a steamer 
was ploughing its swift way across the Channel, running fast before the 
gale to reach the Freneh coast ere the night and the storm were down; 
and Raoul de Valdor leant against the side of the vessel with the little 
delicate lilies of the valley close against his heart. He was on a perilous 
mission; his name had become suspected, all but proscribed, by the 
existent government, a trifle made known of his present errand, and he 
might be “detained,” or worse: and yet his thoughts were bright and 
trustful ones, for the chivalrous nature of the Legitimist Noble knew no- 
thing of the craven hesitance of fear, and—he loved and he thought him- 
self loved. 

“ A rough night coming on, but we shall be in port in half an hour,”’ 
said a voice beside him. 

Valdor started from his reverie with a courteous “ Plait il, monsieur ;” 
and as he raised his head saw a tall, bronzed, soldierly man, whose face 
seemed to him familiar. The recognition was mutual, though vague, on 
both sides. 

“Pardon me, but we surely have met before, though I cannot recal 
your name,” said the Englishman. 1 am Colonel Marchmont, Queen’s 
Bays » 

“ Whom I think I had the honour of knowing very well in Paris years 
ago; is it not so?” said Valdor, as he gave his own name, and acknow- 
ledged the acquaintance. ‘‘ Surely the last time I had the pleasure of 
seeing you we acted together in an affair of honour ?” 

“Ah! ages ago,” said Marchmont. “ To be sure, I remember now ; 
a shocking affair, when that incarnate brute, Strathmore, killed poor 
Errol. I beg your pardon for calling him so; no doubt he is a friend of 
yours still.” 

“A very valued one.” ) 

“Then I offer you many apologies, but the words slipped out,” said 
the soldier, puffing Havannah smoke from under his long grey mous- 
taches. “I have killed off plenty of men myself in the field, but there 
was something I didn’t like in that affair; it was cold and deadly; one 
saw he ‘meant murder’ by his eye. They’d lived like brothers, and he 
shot him like a dog, and felt as little remorse afterwards. J dare say 
Strathmore’s forgot the whole matter, hasn’t he?”’ 

“] have never heard him allude to it, nor any one else, for many 
years.” 

“No doubt. The world soon forgets, especially what its great men 
like to have forgotten. He is a wonderfully successful statesman ; his 
politics are not mine, but there is no denying his power.” 

“ He is the most able man of your country; he was always ‘ plus fin 
que tous les autres’ in diplomacy,” answered Valdor, as his hand wandered 
in the breast of his coat, where the fragrant lilies were hidden ; “ but 
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you wrong him if you imagine him brutal. Cold he is, and, when he is 
aroused, perhaps dangerous, still he has generous, and, indeed, great 
qualities. But you were intimate friends with Erroll, perhaps ?” 

* Poor fellow, yes! We were in the same corps.” 

“ Do you know if he had any relatives?’ Valdor’s hand was on the 
lily-sprays, and a vague instinct connected in his thoughts the memory 
of Lucille with the memory of the dead man. 

*‘ None, I think, except old Sir Arthur, and some cousin or other, who 
had the baronetcy.” 

“ There was no one to mourn him, then ?” 

“ Nobody, except—all who knew him! He left me a letter for 
Strathmore, and one for a woman in England, if I remember right ; that 
was all,” 

“A woman! Who was she?” His hand was on the lilies of the 
valley, and he felt a sudden, keen, breathless impatience, as though it were 
closing on the thread of the mystery which he had always felt encircled 
the young life he loved and connected her with him whom the world saw 
as her guardian. 

“ Haven’t an idea,” answered the Englishman. ‘* Some love or other, I 
suppose.” 

** Do you remember her name, monsieur ?” 

‘No, it is so many years ago. I fancy it was something foreign; but 
I recollect he addressed his letter to her at White Ladies. I remember 
a. because it was Strathmore’s place, and poor Bertie was often down 
there.” 

** Would you know the name if you heard it ?” 

“T might.” 

* Was it De Vocqsal ?” 

Marchmont thought a moment. 

“Eh? I don’t know. I think it was. Yes, I am almost sure. Why?” 

“Only because I had a fancy of my own about a ag | of his past, and 
I was curious to know if I was right. Mon Dieu! how the wind is 
rising; but there are the Boulogne lights. Are you going to Paris?” 

“ Yes, but only en route for a little farther; into Seinde, for the next 
ten years, or as much longer, if those mountain robbers go on worrying 
us,” answered the soldier, too careless and too indifferent to the matter 
to wonder why Valdor had any interest in the past history of his 
long dead friend, while he talked of Paris and Indian affairs as the 
vessel plunged and rocked through the brief passage of the stormy 
Channel. Soon afterwards he was called to the cabin, where his wife, 
but lately wedded, had taken refuge, and Valdor was left alone, leaning 
on the rail of the ship, while his eyes watched the phosphor light ons 
on the crested waves, and his hand held the lilies of the _— as thoug 
holding the pledge of a fair future in those delicate, withered sprays. 


His pulses beat quicker—he had learned Strathmore’s secret! That 
which every forethought had environed, every care veiled, every prudence 
and expedient concealed beyond reach of sight; that which had been 
buried for ever in the graves of the dead, in a sepulchre whose seal no 
human hand was to break, lest the poisoned miasma should escape to 
touch with its taint the young and innocent, had come into his power. 
Dark, uncertain, shadowy as the past still was, he knew enough td know 
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what was the link which fettered the cold, world-wise, and inflexible 
Statesman to the fragile tenure of a dawning life, in so strange an union; 
what was the knotted cord of expiation worn beneath the chain armour, 
and the broidered velvet, of public ambition, and of — fame, by the 
man whom the world deemed remorse never smote. He had unearthed 
Strathmore’s secret, and he forgot how pitiless to those who braved him, 
how unscrupulous where his passions were roused, or his will was opposed, 
how intolerant alike of those who stood in his path, or trenched on his 
power, was one whom Nature had made cold, whom a woman had made 
cruel, and whom the world had made merciless. He only felt : 

«« J will never tell her; his remorse is holy, his secret shall be safe with 
me.” 
And the French Noble thought with a generous pity, a noble faith, of 
the man whose atonement he had learnt, as in the shadow cf the night 
he lifted the frail fragrant lilies of the valley to his lips, and kissed them 
reverently, like some hallowed relic, as he leaned over the dark angry 
waters while the vessel bore her way to France. 





THE KIMBOLTON PAPERS.* 


7 

THE two centuries which followed the accession of Henry VIII. con- 
centrate in themselves more vital interest than any equal period of Eng- 
lish history. The foundations of liberty were laid in earlier generations: 
the fabric has since been extended and improved. But during the time 
which elapsed from the divorce of Catharine of Aragon to the accession 
of George I., the battles of civil and religious liberty were fought and 
won, the claims of England to rank as a leading power in the system of 
modern Europe were advanced and recognised. It would, therefore, be 
difficult in English literature to find a more interesting theme than the 
subject which is treated in the Duke of Manchester’s volumes. We have, 
indeed, very minute information about the society which existed between 
the Restoration and the peace of Utrecht. But our knowledge of the 
Elizabethan era is comparatively scanty. There was no Pepys or Evelyn 
at the close of the Tudor and the commencement of the Stuart era, to 
draw life-like portraits of the statesmen, beauties, wits, and courtiers who 
flourished for two generations before the Great Rebellion. We can form 
but shadowy conceptions, after all, of Sydney, Leicester, and Raleigh ; 
of Cecil and Bacon ; of Spenser, Shakspeare, and Ben Jonson. What 
they did by sea and land, their diplomacy and statecraft, their philosophy 
and literature, we know. But we can only guess the daily manner of 
their lives; the conversation of the court, the taverns, and the theatres ; 
the inner circle of social and domestic relations in which they moved. How 








* Court and Society from Elizabeth to Anne. Edited from the Papers at Kim- 
bolton, by the Duke of Manchester. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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welcome would be the journal of any diarist who could tell us of the life 
at Penshurst, or on the shores of the Mulla; who could describe to us the 
wit-combats at the Mermaid or the Devil; who could enable us to realise 
the Globe or the Blackfriars as distinctly as we realise the King’s Theatre 
or the Duke’s; who could report the gossip of the town, when the open- 
ing cantos of the Faery Queen, or the early books of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity, or the first Essays of Bacon appeared; who could describe the 
excitement which attended the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury ; who 
could bring us face to face with Hampden and Pym as they debated the 
means for resisting the imposition of ship-money. This is a dream which 
we can never hope to realise. We must be content to rescue, by means 
of family papers and dusty records, some few isolated facts, which may 
serve to illustrate dimly the times which, in the words of Macaulay, “ con- 
stitute a more splendid era in the history of the human mind than the age 
of Pericles, of Augustus, or of Leo.”’ 

Such vestiges of the past may be found in the two volumes edited by 
the Duke of Manchester. The materials have chiefly been derived from 
the papers at Kimbolton. But the duke has also referred to other sources 
of information. The Record Office, the archives at Simancas, the cabinet 
of the Empress Eugénie, have all been laid under contribution. From 
these sources a few scattered but interesting hints may be gathered to 
illustrate different phases of society from the early days of Catharine of 
Aragon to the battle of Oudenarde. The specific value of the Kimbolton 
Papers will be better understood if we premise a few words about the 
duke’s ancestors during the period in question. Sir Edward Montagu, 
Speaker of the House of Commons in the reign of Henry VIII., and one 
of the executors of that monarch’s will, was descended from a younger 
branch of the Montacutes, Earls of Salisbury. Three of his grandchildren, 
Edward, Henry, and Sydney, founded respectively the noble houses of 
Boughton, Manchester, aud Sandwich. Sir Henry Montagu, a Cam- 
bridge man and a Templar, was created King’s Serjeant in 1611. Five 
years later, he opened the case against Lady Somerset, when she was in- 
dicted as a principal for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. The same 
year Sir Henry was made Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and 
it fell to his lot to award execution of death, on a long-deferred sentence, 
against Sir Walter Raleigh. Later still, he was made Lord Treasurer of 
Eng/and, and was created successively Baron Montagu, Viscount Mande- 
ville, and Earl of Manchester. He died in 1642, after holding the Privy 
Seal under Charles I. His son Edward, second Earl of Manchester, was 
already known to the world as the Lord Kimbolton, who, with the five 
members of the House of Commons, had been impeached by the king. 
When the civil war broke out, Lord Manchester sided with the Parlia- 
mentary party, and gained the title of “ the fighting earl,” but on the 
execution of Charles I. he withdrew from public life, and only reappeared 
at the period of the Restoration, to resume his position as Speaker of the 
Lords. Hissou Robert lived in comparative obscurity; but his grandson, 
Charles, fourth earl, and first Duke of Manchester, was a supporter of 
William of Orange, and, after the revolution of 1689, accompanied the 
king to Ireland. He acquired considerable experience as ambassador at 
Venice and at Paris; but he was recalled from the court of Versailles 


when, on the death of James II., Louis XIV. imprudently acknowledged 
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the young Pretender as King of England. He was again employed asa 
diplomatist at Vienna and Venice, from which latter city he returned home 
about Christmas, 1708. The Kimbolton Papers, with one exception, at 
least so far as they have been made available, cease at this point. 

The family papers of men who took so prominent a» part in public 
affairs cannot but contain much matter of interest. In fact, from the 
days when the Princess Elizabeth romped and flirted with Seymour, so 
soon to lose his head on the scaffold, to the days when Vanbrugh hoped 
that the battle of Oudenarde would restore the fortunes of the Opera in 
England, we have ample illustration of court and society. Queen Eliza- 
beth and her countless lovers or suitors ; Lettice Knollys and her notorious 
daughters; Oliver Cromwell and Charles I.; Walter and Sacharissa ; 
Jacobites and Orangemen; the heroes of the war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion—Marlborough, Peterborough, Sir Cloudesley Shovel ; the statesmen, 
dramatists, poets, and wits of Queen Anne—Harley, Vanbrugh, Prior, 
Addison, all in succession pass across the stage. Nor 1s it only as throwing 
a stronger light on manners and incidents with which we are already to 
some extent familiar, that these volumes possess a certain value. It will 
be found, in more instances than one, though not in all, that some points 
of disputed history are here set at rest. 

The earlier portion of the book comprises a memoir of that Infanta of 
Spain who became the wife of Arthur Prince of Wales, the queen of 
Henry VIII., but who died a dowager-princess. This memoir is not 
based upon the Kimbolton papers, but partly on the records of Simancas, 
which have recently been made available to English readers by the labours 
of Mr. Bergenroth, partly on a remarkable letter in the possession of the 
Empress Eugénie. The introduction, however, of this biography is jus- 
tified by the fact that Catharine, after her diyorce from Henry VIIL., 
spent her last days at Kimbolton, and that her remains were carried from 
that castle to rest in the Abbey at Peterborough, then first created a see 
in honour of her memory. Of this Catharine the pages of Bacon and 
the drama of Shakspeare presents us only with a fragmentary view. They 
“do not enable us to realise the little girl so hurriedly brought into the 
world at Alcala de Henares, in the midst of war, “carried along with 
the troops, as the tide of battle rolled, east or south, the fife and tabor 
in her ears, the stench and dust of conflict in her nostrils, from her 
earliest days.”” They do not enable us to enter the closet of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, to watch the huckstering which took place for her hand, 
when the child was scarcely two years old; nor the ignorance and idle- 
ness of her youth, her love of eating and drinking; nor the short six 
months of married life after she reached England; nor the debts and 
disquietudes of her widowhood ; nor the restless intrigues which at last 
united her in second marriage to her brother-in-law. On the merits of 
that marriage there will always be more or less dispute. But on one 
point, at least, a letter from the cabinet of the Empress Eugénie gives 
additional weight to the views entertained by Henry VIIL. at the time 
of the divorce. When that burning question was debated, those who 
supported the divorce argued on the supposition that the previous mar- 
riage with Prince Arthur had been consummated. Catharine’s nephew, 
the Emperor Charles V., and his partisans maintained the contrary. It 
was notorious that Arthur and Catharine had been separated after their 
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marriage : it was disputed whether they ever came together as man and 
wife. If the letter from Henry VII. to Ferdinand and Isabella be 
genuine, the balance of testimony is in favour of the English view. 
These are the most important sentences : 


Ut antiqua fegni nostri instituta servaremus, destinavimus paulo antea in 
Walliam illustrissimos Arthurum et Chaterinam, communes filios. Quamvis 
enim varia multorum essent consilia, que huic rei, ob teneram filii nostri 
xtatem, obstabant, noluimus famen tamen [sic] pati ut ipsi principes aliquo 
terre intervallo essent segregati. Quod quidem voluimus his nostris litteris 
vobis ostendere ut precipuum nostrum amorem quem erga illustrissimam D. 
Catherinam, filiam nostram communem, gerimus etiam cum periculo filii nostri 
intelligere valeatis. 


The letter is dated from Richmond, the 20th February, 1502. The 
following clause from the treaty of June 23, 1503, shows what the 
opinions of Ferdinand and Isabella were~ 


Ferdinand and Isabella, as well as Henry, promise to employ all their in- 
fluence with the court of Rome, in order to obtain the dispensation of the 
Pope, necessary for the marriage of the Princess Catharine with Henry, Prince 
of Wales. The papal dispensation is required because the said Princess Catha- 
rine had, on a former occasion, contracted a marriage with the late Prince 
Arthur, brother of the present Prince of Wales, whereby she became related to 
Henry, Prince of Wales, in first degree of affinity, and because her marriage 
with Prince Arthur was solemnised according to the rites of the Catholic Church, 
and afterwards consummated. 


The explanation of Henry’s letter is sufficiently simple. The King 
of England had been unwilling that his son should live with Catharine 
uatil he was older. For at the time of their marriage, Arthur was only 
fifteen years and two months old, Catharine was barely sixteen. But, 
yielding to the importunity of Ferdinand and Isabella, who were anxious 
that the marriage should be placed beyond all doubt, he at last sent his 
son and daughter-in-law to Ludlow Castle, where they lived together 


till the death of Prince Arthur, about three months later. As to the . 


authenticity, however, of Henry VII.’s letter, all we know is this : The 
Master of the Rolls possesses a copy of the original, which is in the 
possession of the Empress of the French. That copy is authenticated 
by M. Teulet, “ Archiviste aux Archives de |’Empire, section His- 
torique.” The theory is that Henry’s letter was so damaging to the 
cause advocated by Charles V., that the latter did not allow it to remain 
among the national records, but preserved it among his private papers ; 
and that, at last, it came into the possession of the Queen of Spain, who 
presented it to the Empress Eugénie. It is scarcely necessary to observe 
that, even if this controverted point be settled beyond the reach of 
doubt, the question of the divorce may still be argued almost as freely 
as ever. 

Although this memoir of Catharine is not derived from the papers at 
Kimbolton, we are by no means disposed to regret its introduction in the 
present work. It is decidedly the best biography of that princess which 
has yet appeared. It is far more graphic, comprehensive, and correct 
than the Life by Miss Strickland. The records at Simancas contain a 
large amount of new information ; and amongst them are many letters 
from Catharine to her father and mother, which illustrate in the clearest 
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manner her social and political position. It must be remembered, too, 
that Catharine wrote not only as the daughter, but in great measure as 
the official agent of Ferdinand and Isabella, during the period between 
her first ~<a marriage. We observe that the editor differs in 
some measure from Prescott and previous historians in reference to the 
education of the Princess of Aragon. We are inclined to think that he 
is right. Prescott admits that Isabella was obliged to compensate for 
the defects of early training by attempting to learn Latin, which was 
then the diplomatic language of Europe, in her later days. She was 
certainly not qualified to undertake the mental culture of her daughters, 
however skilful she may have been in teaching them sewing, embroidery, 
and other feminine accomplishments. She entrusted their education to 
others ; and, whatever may have been the case with her sisters, Catha- 
rine does not appear to have derived much benefit from her instructors. 
In fact, she could scarcely speak a word of English when she landed at 
Portsmouth, although she had been betrothed to the Prince of Wales 
from her cradle. Still later, Henry was himself obliged to cultivate 
Castilian in order to converse with her. The praises of Luis Vives and 
Erasmus must be taken as delicate flattery, or as applicable rather to the 
general qualities of her mind, than to any special acquirements of scho- 
lastic learning. 

On the other hand, the editor of “ Court and Society” seems in one 
point to have been too hasty. He points out, correctly enough, that 
different historians assign different dates to the marriage of Catharine 
and Henry VIII. Thus, the date is variously given as the third, sixth, 
seventh, or twenty-fourth of June, and the place as Salisbury House, or 
some other place unknown. The editor then takes credit for being the 
first to assign accurately the time and the locality. He quotes Heron’s 
Book of the King’s Expenditure, and a letter from Henry to Margaret 
of Savoy. But he has overlooked the fact that Miss Strickland had 
already established these points in her “ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land,” guoting the authority of Bernaldes, who says they were married at 
Granuche on the day of St. Bernabo, that is in the church of the Fran- 
ciscans at Greenwich, on the 11th June, 1809. The place, at all events, 
is of some importance, since it shows that Henry stole away, and married 
somewhat hurriedly and secretly, in order that he might settle by force 
of facts the question which his advisers were arguing. 

Passing from the Life of Catharine to the chapters which succeed, we 
find a very natural difference both of subject-matter and of treatment. 
In the former case, there is a unity of design and a more finished literary 
skill ; in the latter case, the narrative consists of isolated incidents, bound 
together by little beyond the sequence of time. These incidents are 
chiefly derived from manuscripts, letters, or memoirs. The editor’s plan 
is to preface each document, which he quotes, by such details or historical 
references as are required for a thorough elucidation of the topic in ques- 
tion. This plan, of course, is liable to the charge of book-making. But 
such a method of treatment is inseparable from a work of the nature we 
have described, and the critic is only bound to determine whether the 
editor has executed his task with judgment, taste, and accuracy. On the 
whole, there is little fault to find with “Court and Society.” We have 
noted a few errors of fact, an occasional confusion of Old Style and New 
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Style, and other trifling defects—scarcely sufficient, however, to vitiate 
the general trustworthiness of the volumes. 

The Kimbolton Papers become available with the reign of Elizabeth. 
But there is a manuscript volume in the possession of the Duke of Man- 
chester, which gives a brief sketch of the career of Sir Edward Montagu, 
Speaker of the House of Commons in the reign of Henry VIII. It was 
to Montagu that the king addressed the peremptory words, ‘Ho! Mr. 
Speaker, will they not let my bill pass? Get my bill passed by to- 
morrow, or else by such a time your head shall be off.’’ To this caution 
Sir Edward paid due respect, and the money-bill was voted. - He is said 
to have been brought to Cromwell’s notice by his ment in Dodd- 
ridge’s case. At all events, he soon rose into favour with the king, and, 
as a judge, merited what in those days was very high praise. “ He 
neither delayed nor denied justice, always discouraging those cunning 
lawyers that perplexed and protracted causes. Equal he was in hearing, 
grave in ule: pertinent in interrogating, wary in observing, happy 
in remembering, seasonable and civil in interposing.” The life of Sir 
Edward Montagu does not appear to have been marked by any striking 
events. It has already been stated that he was one of the executors of 
Henry VIII.’s will. It is not so well known, that in the reign of 
Edward VI., whilst Cecil was required to furnish the king’s will with 
reasons of state, Montagu was called upon to furnish the law. As the 
king’s will declared for ‘‘ the settlement of religion and against the suc- 
cession of Queen Mary,” there was some very natural hesitation. Where- 
upon, ‘‘ the Duke of Northumberland comes to the council-table in a rage, 
trembling from anger, called Sir Edward ‘a traitor,’ and saying he would 
fight in his shirt with any man on that quarrel. The old man is ch 
by the king, on his allegiance, and by the council, on his life, to make 
the book, which he did when they promised it should be ratified by par- 
liament. Here was his obedience, not his invention.” The old judge 
was removed from office by Mary, after her accession, and died towards 
the close of her reign. 

Amongst the documents preserved at Kimbolton are the letters ex- 
changed between Elizabeth, Cecil, Leicester, Sir Thomas Smith, and 
Walsingham, when the latter resided as ambassador at Paris, and was 
attempting to negotiate a marriage between the Queen of England and 
the Duke of Anjou or the Duke of Alengon. These letters have already 
been made public by Sir Dudley Digges ; but the huge folio, which con- 
tains ‘“‘ The Compleat Ambassador’ and the ‘‘ Cabala,”’ is very uninviting, 
and is almost forgotten. It is interesting, however, to recal some of the 
incidents of the diplomatic tournament between Elizabeth and the Queen- 
Dowager of France, in which probably neither the one nor the other was 
sincere. It will prepare the way for an examination of the French scheme, 
if we first of all run through a list of the candidates who had already pre- 
sented themselves for the hand of Elizabeth. Whilst yet a child, she 
was bandied about between France and Portugal; and, if the Earl of 
Arran had consented to the marriage, which Henry proposed between 
his son Edward and Mary Queen of Scots, she might have married the 
earl’s son. Before she had passed her teens, she was sought by Sir 
Thomas Seymour ; and scandal said many things, true or untrue, of that 
lively courtship. Courtenay, too, Earl of Devon, was amongst her 
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suitors, and a brother of the King of Denmark, and the heir to the 
Duchy of Savoy. When she succeeded to the crown, the candidates 
naturally became more numerous. Philip of Spain, for a moment, hoped 
to retain England as an appanage of his possessions by marrying the 
sister of Queen Mary. But such a marriage was clearly impossible. Not 
only did the of England entertain an irresistible aversion to such 
a connexion, Elizabeth, by accepting Philip as her husband, would 
simply proclaim her own illegitimacy. If she were at hberty to marry 
her brother-in-law, the union of Henry VIII. and Catharme of Aragon 
might be held valid, and Anne Boleyn’s daughter would necessarily be 
bastardised. Philip, therefore, was civilly rejected. Amongst other suitors 
of royal blood were a son of the Duke of Saxony ; Charles, Archduke of 
Austria; Eric Vasa, who consoled himself, however, with a flower-girl 
from the market in Stockholm; a son of the Elector Palatine; and 
Charles IV. of France. Finally, amongst the subjects of Elizabeth who 
aspired to share the throne of England, were Sir William Pickering; 
Cecil, whose portrait she sometimes carried on her arm; Arundel, whom 
she once proclaimed “the only disposable peer with whom she could 
match;’’ and last, though not least, the Earl of Leicester. 

When Walsingham was despatched to Paris, in 1570, Elizabeth was 
thirty-six years old. The English envoy was at first entrusted with a 
special mission on behalf of the French Protestants, but he presently 
succeeded Sir Henry Norris as ambassador. It was only in January of 
the following year that the negotiations for a marriage between the queen 
and the Duke of Anjou were commenced. Walsingham sends home a 
portrait of the prétendant, a verbal portrait, bien entendu, not an actual 
portrait ; for if any man “make a counterfeit of the king or his brother, 
without licence, the punishment is great.’”’ ‘In stature,” says the 
English envoy, “ by judgment of others that viewed us talking together, 
he was esteemed three fingers higher than myself; in complexion, some- 
what sallow; his body of very good shape; his leg long and small, but 
reasonably well proportioned. What helps he had to supply any defects 
of nature I know not. . . . If all be so well, as outwardly it showeth, 
then is he of body sound enough.” The editor appears to agree with 
Sir Dudley Digges, that the proposition’ of marriage, as regards the Duke 

f Anjou, was never seriously entertained by the court of France; but 
that all the negotiations were only meant to deceive the Huguenots. At 
all events the conduct of the queen-dowager, of the king, and of the duke 
himself, were well calculated to keep hope alive, if hope existed, and to 
protract the labours of diplomacy. Anjou himself, at first “made no 

t account of matching with the queen’s majesty,” in deference to the 
opinions of the Guises. On the other hand, the king would bring the 
matter to pass; he would separate the duke from the superstitious friars 
who were working this new holiness in him, and make him yield within 
a few days. Catherine de Médicis appeared anxious to forward the 
match, but fought the question of religion obstinately. It was a point 
of honour, she said, with her son: the Queen of England would receive 
a blemish from any sudden change in the duke’s religion. De Foix, who 
was employed by the French court as a negotiator, used very ingenious 
arguments. He cited the case of the King of Navarre, who was con- 


verted by his wife, and did not doubt but ‘that, “the match proceeding, 
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monsieur will be turned by his wife.” Elizabeth, however, was equally 
resolute: her husband must go to church with her; he could not be 
allowed to hear private mass: he might very well use the English Ser- 
vice, “for there was no part that hath not been, yea, that is not at this 
day, used in the Church of Rome.” Finally, Anjou, with what we must 
consider to be admirable irony, professes that Elizabeth’s gifts of body 
and mind have quite vanquished him.—“ She is the rarest creature that 
has been in Europe these five hundred years.’ Nevertheless, he will not 
yield in the matter of the mass. And so the négotiations lingered on till 
the close of 1571, when Walsingham obtained a temporary leave. Shortly 
after his return to Paris, he was astonished by a sudden proposition from 
the queen-dowager, that Alencon should be substituted for Anjou. The 
despatch, which describes the interview between Catharine and Wal- 
singham, is so wonderfully naif and graphic, that a passage must be 
quoted: ° 


Jesu! (saith she) doth not your mistress see she shall be in danger till she 
marry? That once done in some good house, who dare attempt anything 
against her? Madam (quoth I), I think that were she once married, all in 
England that had any traitorous hearts would be discouraged. . . . If she had 
a child, then all these bold and troublesome titles of the Scotch queen, or other 
that make such gapings for her death, will be clean choked up. I see she may 
have five or six (saith she) very well; 1 would to God we had one, no, two boys, 
lest one should die ; and three or four daughters, to make alliance with us again, 
and other princes to strengthen the realm. Why then (quoth I) you think that 
Monsieur le Duce shall speed? With that she Berd, and said, “Je le désire 
infinitement,” I would trust, then, to see three or four myself at least of her 
race, which would make me indeed not to spare sea or land to see her and them. 
And if she could have fancied my son D’Anjou (saith she), as you told me, why 
not this of the same house, father and mother, and as vigorous and lusty as he, 
and rather more, and now he beginneth to have a beard come forth, so that I 
told him the last day that I was angry with it, for now I was afraid he would 
not be as high as his brethren. Yea, madam (quoth 1), a man doth commonly 
grow in height to his years; the beard maketh nothing. Nay (saith she), he is 
not so little; he is so high as you, or very near. For that matter, madam 
(quoth I), I for my part make small account if the queen’s majesty can fancy 
him. For Pepinus Brevis, who married Bertha, the King of Almain’s daughter, 
was so little to her that he is standing in Aquisgrave, or Moguerre, a church in 
Almain, she taking him by the hand, and his head not reaching to her girdle, and 
yet he had by her Charlemain, the great Emperor and King of France, who is 
reported to be almost a giant’s stature. . .. It is true Ceaith she) it is the 
heart, courage, activity, that is to be looked for in a man; but hear you word of 
the queen’s affections that way? Can you give me no comfort? 


Walsingham could give but little comfort. Elizabeth did not think 
Alencon better to be liked than Anjou, and she was foiled in her attempt 
to obtain Calais as a wedding-gift. In the midst of all these discussions 
came the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Leicester prayed “shame and 
confusion on the king’’ who had authorised it. The Queen of England 
wrote from Reading to her ambassador at Paris : “ For the king to destroy 
and utterly root out of his realm all those of that religion that we profess, 
and to desire us in marriage for his brother, must needs seem to us, at the 
first, very repugnant in itself.” In London the French ois tig received 
coldly and gloomily. The whole court were in mourning. Yet, presently, 


the queen consents to be godmother to a daughter of Charles 1X., and 
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Lord Worcester comes over to the christening as her representative. But 
the suit of Alencon did not p , even though, at a later period, he 
visited England, perhaps because he visited England. The marriage nego- 
tiations, unless we accept some treaties of amity between the two 
countries, led to nothing. In all probability, however, the objects of both 
courts were attained. In 1783, Walsingham returned to England, and 
was replaced in the French embassy by Dr. Dale, of whom a good story 
is recorded. The salary of the new minister was to be twenty shillings a 
day. Dale was delighted. He could only spend nineteen shillings a 
day, and the odd shilling would support his wife and family. Walsing- 
ham had had reason to complain, before his successor, that the queen’s 
service was by no means remunerative. 

It must not be supposed that all the letters which passed between Eng- 
land and Paris were confined to the same exalted topics. Sometimes 
Leicester will write that Cecil has been created Baron of Burghley; whilst 
the new lord will sign himself as before, Will Cecil, and add, “I forgot 
my new word, Will Burghley.” Sometimes Walsingham will write from 
Paris, that a box of linen is being forwarded to the Queen of Scots, and 
that he suspects some treasonable correspondence ; he will suggest that 
Elizabeth should cause several pieces to be held before the fire, whereby 
' the writing will appear. We obtain a few glimpses, too, of Sir Philip 
Sydney. Leicester writes to Walsingham that his nephew has received 
licence to travel, and recommends him to the ambassador’s care. ‘“ He 
is young and raw, and no doubt shall find those countries and the de- 
meanour of the people somewhat strange unto him ; and, therefore, your 
good advice and counsel shall greatly behove him for his better direction, 
which I do most heartily pray you to vouchsafe him, with any friendly 
assistance you shall think needful for him.” Sydney was at Paris during 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. There is a letter from Burleigh, re- 
questing Walsingham to obtain the king’s permission for his departure ; 
and presently we find him in Lorraine, on the road to Heidelberg, where 
we lose sight of him altogether. There are letters, too, from ‘Thomas 
Smith, begging Walsingham to purchase for him the “ Commentaries of 
Matthiolus on Dioscorides,”’ translated into French, which book cannot 
be obtained in London ; or asking his opinion on the new comet, “ with- 
out beard or tail, which hath appeared here these three weeks, on the 
backside of the Chair of Cassiopeia, and on the edge of Lactea Via.” 
Sir Thomas conjectures it may be “ Astrea, peaking out afar off in the 
north, to see what revenge shall be done upon so much innocent blood 
shed in France at a marriage banquet and suppers after it.” 

When, two generations later, “‘ the fighting earl” married Anne Rich, 
some family papers came to Kimbolton, which throw a little light upon 
the story of her Grandmother Penelope. Penelope Rich was a daughter 
of Lettice Knollys, the wife and the reputed poisoner of Walter Devereux, 
Earl of Essex. She had been affianced in early youth to Philip Sydney, 
and shines as the Stella or Philoclea of his amatory muse. But she 
became the wife of Lord Rich, and after Sydney’s death at Arnheim, the 
paramour of Lord Mountjoy, whom, however, she married when her hus- 
band was also dead. Whatever were her faults as a wife, she was de- 
votedly attached to her brother, Robert, the last of Queen Elizabeth’s 
favourites. The editor quotes two letters addressed by the Earl of Essex 
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to his sister, in which the reader is invited to discover traces of a mental 
condition similar to that of Hamlet. We are not dis to lay inuch 
stress on the matter or style of this correspondence, which seems to emulate 
the usual affected style of the day, tinged with a slight dash of cynical 
philosophy. Other points of comparison are indicated between Essex and 
the Dane, which are far more striking : 


His mother had been tempted from her duty while her husband was alive. 
That handsome and generous husband was supposed to have been poisoned by 
the guilty pair. After the father’s murder the seducer had married the mother. 
That father had not perished in his prime without feeling and expressing some 
doubt that foul play tad been used against him, yet sending his forgiveness to 
the guilty woman who had sacrificed his honour, perhaps taken away his life. 
There is, indeed, an exceeding singularity of agreement in the facts of the case 
and the incidents of the play. The relation of Claudius to Hamlet are the same 
as those of Leicester to Essex: under pretence of fatherly friendship, he was 
suspicious of his motives, jealous of his actions; kept him much in the country 
and at college ; let him see little of his mother ; and clouded his prospects in the 
world by an appearance of benignant favour. Gertrude’s relations with her son 
were much like those of Lettice to Robert Devereux. Then, again, in his moodi- 
ness, in his college learning, in his love for the theatre and the players, in his 
desire for the fiery action for which his nature was most unfit, there are many 
kinds of hints calling up an image of the Danish prince. 


In the year 1583, a student, named Henry Montagu, entered at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. He was a grandson of Speaker Montagu, 
and was destined by-and-by to be first earl of the House of Manchester. 
In those days, the discipline of the universities was very severe. It is 
said that fifty years later Milton, also a member of Christ’s, was flogged 
for some offence. We believe there is no foundation for this story. But, 
at all events, in the days of Montagu the practice still existed. Any 
stripling who bathed in the waters of Cambridgeshire, whether for clean- 
liness or amusement, received one flogging in the hall, and a second, on 
the following day, in the lecture-room of his college. There were also 
strict sumptuary laws in reference to extravagance in dress. Montagu, 
however, who loved gay apparel, seems to have been exempt from the 
regulations on this subject—a distinction being made between the gentle- 
man-commoner and the ordinary student. From Cambridge Montagu 
— to the Middle Tem le which, in those days, seems often to 

ave been the scene of riot and disorder. Amongst his contemporaries 
were Davies and Martin, to the latter of whom Ben Jonson dedicated the 
‘* Poetaster.” Davies seems, at that time, to have been “a young fellow 
addicted to much hearing of the chimes at midnight’’—the same chimes, 
probably, which were heard by Falstaff and Shallow—and to have fallen 
into disgrace for beating Dick Martin at one of the Temple dinners. He 
does not, however, appear to have taken warning, for shortly afterwards 
he was expelled from the Inn. To this expulsion we owe his poem “ On 
the Immortality of the Soul,” or, to quote the proper title, the “ Nosce 
Teipsum,” the noblest verse which had then been written with the excep- 
tion of the Faery Queen. Sir John Davies died, many years later, at 


_ the moment when he had been appointed Chief Justice of the King’s 


Bench. Montagu, meanwhile, was knighted, in company with Bacon, at 
the accession of James I. He became Recorder of London and King’s 
Serjeant. When the Countess of Essex married Somerset, Montagu was 
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one of her partners at the wedding-dance. But only three years later, 
as we have already stated, he stood forth as her accuser in the case of Sir 
Thomas Overbury. In 1620, he received the white staff of Treasurer, 
with the titles of Baron Kimbolton and Viscount Mandeville. ‘‘ Take 
care,” said Bacon, as Montagu was on his way to the king at New- 
market, ** wood is dearer at Newmarket than at any place in England.” 
And so it seemed: the new Treasurer had to pay 20,000/., and held 
office barely one year. He was disgraced with Bacon; but in Montagu’s 
case the fall was softened by the revival, in his favour, of the office of 
Lord-President of the Council. Bacon’s remark was as apt as ever. 
“ My lord,” he said, “‘they have made me an example and you a pre- 
sident.” The Kimbolton Papers which refer to Lord Mandeville are 
neither numerous nor interesting. There are some documents referring 
to the colony of Virginia, from which it appears that the settlers were on 
the point of being ruined, owing to the competition of Spanish tobacco. 
The Lord-President finds that there is so large a quantity of this tobacco 
provided at Calais “as will not only drain the kingdom of a great deal of 
money, but cast back the progress of this plantation for two or three 
years.” Ultimately, Virginia reverted to the crown; and it was a new 
settlement which laid the foundation of the state which now bears that 
name. At the coronation of King Charles I., Lord Mandeville was 
created Earl of Manchester. There is one more document bearing his 
name which has a greater interest than usual. Mr. Carlyle, in his Life 
of Cromwell, mentions that in the new charter granted to Huntingdon, 
and dated 8th July, 1630, Oliver Cromwell, Esq., Thomas Beard, D.D., 
his old schoolmaster, and Robert Barnard, Esq., were named justices of 
the peace. This is all; but he adds, by way of excuse, that ‘the smallest 
authentic fact, any undoubted date or circumstance regarding Oliver and 
his affairs, is to be eagerly laid hold of.” It appears from the Kimbolton 
Papers that something more may be learned in reference to this nomina- 
tion. Charles I. was gradually effecting a complete change in the muni- 
cipal constitutions. Reeves, bailiffs, and burgesses were being abolished 
in favour of mayor, aldermen, and recorder. The object was to obtain 
influence in the elections. It seems that, in this particular case, Crom- 
well had assented to the proposed change, but had, subsequently, shown 
himself troublesome to Barnard, the new recorder, and Walden, the new 
mayor. The privy council were appealed to, but, being unable to form 
any conclusion, they referred the matter to the Earl of Manchester. 
That nobleman investigated the question, and reported the result in the 
following terms: “ For the words spoken of Mr. Mayor and Mr. Barnard 
by Mr. Cromwell, as they were ill, so they are acknowledged to be spoken 
in heat and passion, and desired to be forgotten; and I found my Mr. 
Cromwell very willing to hold friendship with Mr. Barnard, who with a 
good will, remitting the unkind passages past, entertained the same. So 
I left all parties reconciled, and wished them to join hereafter in things 
that may be for the common good and peace of the town.” 

From the correspondence of Edward, second Earl of Manchester, a 
few hints may be gathered to illustrate the social and political life of 
England between 1620 and 1660. During the reign of James I., Ed- 
ward Montagu had married Susannah, a.daughter of John Hill, of 
Honiley, and a niece of the Duchess of Buckingham. The lord president 
had been induced to assent to this marriage as the only means of recover- 
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ing a sum of 10,000/., which he had lent to the duchess’s husband. It 
is related that the bridal party were conducted into the chamber where 
James lay sick, and that there the young couple were united. “ As they 
passed out of the room, the king threw his shoe after them for luck ; an 
act which was certainly a compliment, and was thought to be a blessing. 
James, as little as Lady Buckingham, foresaw the character of the hand- 
some young fellow in silk and ribbons, who was afterwards to become 
known to his son Charles and to all mankind as ‘ the fighting earl.’” Very 
shortly after the marriage, Edward Montagu accompanied the Prince of 
Wales and Buckingham on their romantic expedition to Spain. There 
is a very characteristic letter from Susannah to her husband during this 
absence—a letter which is charming from its grace and naturalness, but 
which, in some respects, might be considered a little too outspoken for 
the present day. Indeed, it is remarkable that ladies as well as gentle- 
men were in those times singularly free from any taint of false modesty. 
A letter of Edward Montagu’s third wife describes her ailments and dis- 
comforts with a frankness and detail which the editor is perfectly justified 
in describing as startling. Yet the ladies who used such freedom of 
speech were, as a rule, models of tenderness and domestic virtue. 
Amongst the Kimbolton Papers of this period is a singular testimony 
borne by Sir Thomas Wrothe to the merits of his wife Margaret, whom 
he had recently lost. ‘On Monday, the 6th of October, 1635,” he says, 
“about midnight of the same day, Dame Margaret Wrothe, my most 
sweet, most dear, most loving, most virtuous, most religious, most gracious, 
most discreet, merciful, patient, humble and tender-hearted wife, of whom 
neither I nor the world was worthy, was taken with a sudden sickness.” 
Sir Thomas describes all the merits of his Margaret at great length, and 
telis the story of her last days with much pathos. What can be more 
touching than this little scene? ‘ Being in reasonable strength of 
mind, she called to me, her husband, and said, ‘ Let me kiss thee, sweet- 
heart, before I die,’ and so she did. The next day after, I, her husband, 
standing at her bedside, both of us steadfastly looking one upon the 
other, I stooped down and kissed her, whereupon she said, ‘ Do not make 
too much of me, lest it make me unwilling to die.” To this memoir 
there is added by her husband, ‘‘a sad encomium upon his dearest 
consort,” which contains some very striking verses, distinguished by deep 
feeling and more than ordinary poetic skill. 

When the father of “the fighting earl” died in 1642, the civil war had 
already broken out. Several letters addressed to the Earl of Manchester, 
are characteristic of the times. There is a petition from Lady Clotworthy 
that the earl will procure for her husband the command of Captain 
Upton’s troop of horse. She states that Mr. Pym has already written 
to “my Lord-Lieutenant” on the subject, but she desires the additional 
support of Lord Manchester. This was before Edge-hill, and when king 
and parliament were mustering their forces. By-and-by, a letter from 
Lady Lindsay reveals an episode in the fortunes of the civil war. Her 
son Peregrine, fighting on the side of the Cavaliers, had fallen into the 
hands of the Parliamentarians. Lady Lindsay writes to her cousin, the 
earl, begging that be will intercede with the governor, and that her son 
“may have bail at some gentleman’s house, there to endeavour the 
recovery of his health.” We do not learn whether these applications 
met with success. It has already been stated that, on the king’s execu- 
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tion, Lord Manchester retired from public life until the Restoration, 
when he resumed his position as Speaker of the Upper House, and was 
appointed Lord Chamberlain. In this influential position, he received 
many applications for assistance. The widowed Queen of Bohemia, 
Elizabeth, sister of Charles I., begs him to use his influence in reference 
to her debts, which the king has promised to get parliament to pay. The 
editor mentions, incidentally, that this letter has been referred to the year 
1644, and gives various reasons for concluding that it was really written 
in 1660. Apart from other evidence, there is an argument in the letter 
itself against the earlier date. The queen says: “Though I am con- 
fident that your son did me the favour to desire your assistance.” In 
the year 1644, the earl’s eldest son was oniy ten years old, and was not 
likely to have been consulted or solicited in a matter of such importance. 
After the Queen of Bohemia comes “ Eliza Exeter,” who has a petition 
on behalf of a gentleman named Dayrell, “either to be one of the 
wardrobe, or to be one of the serjeants-at-arms.”” And a more distin- 
guished correspondent, George Monck, has something to say on behalf 
of Major Nichols, who solicits a clerkship in the Ordnance. 

Throughout these troubled times a brother of Lord Manchester was 
toiling energetically on the side of the Royalists. Walter Montagu, on 
leaving Cambridge, was at once employed on secret service by the Duke 
of Buckingham. One of his earliest missions was connected with the 
Princess Henrietta Maria, whom Charles I. married, after the failure of 
the Spanish project. He was constantly passing backwards and forwards 
between London and Paris, though the precise nature of his business is not 
known. He witnessed the assassination of Buckingham, which took place 
in the duke’s lodgings, and not in the street, according to the popular ver- 
sion. “On the third Saturday in August, 1628, the duke keeping his 
bed late, he was called up by Walter Montagu, to hear some good news 
of the relief, however late, of Rochelle. M. de Soubise followed Walter 
into the chamber, and De Soubise was followed by Felton, who then and 
there stabbed the duke in the left breast, of which wound he presently 
died.”” Montagu continued to be engaged in diplomatic service till the 
year 1633, when for a time he took up his residence in London. During 
this period he seems to have led the life of a wit and a man of fashion. 
He even appeared as the author of a pastoral, entitled, ‘“‘ The Shepherd’s 
Complaint,” which was represented before the court by the queen and the 
ladies of honour. But, after the death of his friend Carew, in 1639, 
Walter Montagu experienced a distaste for the life he had been leading. 
He returned to his profession as a secret negotiator; and, during a mis- 
sion to Rome, was received into the bosom of the Papal Church. His 
ceaseless activity on behalf of the crown caused him to become an object 
of suspicion to the House of Commons. He was arrested, imprisoned for 
mac | years in the Tower, and only released in 1647 under sentence of 

tual banishment. He never returned to England, but resided either 
m the household of Henrietta Maria or at the Monastery of Pontoise, of 
which he was created abbot. In 1672, he published a translation of Bos- 
suet’s “ Exposition of the Doctrine of the Catholic Church in the Points 
of Controversy with those of the Pretended Reformation ;” and, a few 
years later, he closed his eventful life, having more than completed the 
alloted period of threescore years and ten. 
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The Kimbolton Papers contain very little information to illustrate the 
reigns of Charles II. or James II. The son of “ the fighting earl” passed 
away and left few traces of his existence. His successor was Charles, 
fourth Earl of Manchester, a distinguished ciplomatist during the reigns 
of William and of Anne. The correspondence of this nobleman consti- 
tutes the bulk of the second volume of “ Court and Society,” and contains 
much new and interesting matter in reference to public affairs, at home 
and abroad, during the decade from 1697 to 1707. The first mission of 
Lord Manchester was to Venice ; and his object, in the first place, was to 
procure redress for English sailors, who were illegally detained in the 
Venetian service longer than the time for which they had engaged them- 
selves; and, secondly, to obtain a reduction of the duty oy Eh exported 
from England. ‘The letters from the Earl of Manchester to the Duke of 
Shrewsbury give an amusing account of the difficulties connected with the 
reception of an extraordinary ambassador by the court of Venice. More 
than a month was consumed in settling the details of the ceremony, on 
the ‘plea that all due honour should be paid to the representative of 
William III. Nor did the negotiations with reference to the English 
sailors and the question of trade proceed more rapidly. Lord Manchegfer, 
at the close of his embassy, could only hope that the subjects of Eng- 
land would thenceforth be better treated, and that in course of time, 
after repeated applications, the matters relating to trade might possibly 
be obtajned. 

When the earl returned to England the peace of Ryswick had been 
concluded, and Louis XIV. had been compelled to acknowledge William 
of Orange as King of Great Britain and Ireland. In the following year 
Lord Manchester was appointed to the embassy at Paris. Besides the 
ordinary duties of his post, he was required to send information to Eng- 
land concerning the doings of the “Intelligencers.’”” This name was 
given to the agents of King James’s court at St. Germains. Accordingly 
in the despatches from France we learn that “one George Miles, living at 
the sign of the Ship, in Charles-street, Westminster, and who keeps a 
victualling-house there, came hither near three weeks ago. He says he 
brought letters from fourteen parliament men. He is still at Fontaine- 
bleau, where he expects his despatches.” Mr. Thomas Johnson, too, who 
keeps a victualling-house near Lockett’s, has come and gone; and Mrs. 
Evans—*“ She saw King James and the queen; was introduced by Bir- 
kenhead. It is believed she brought and carried back letters. She is the 
wife of Peter Evans, hair-merchant in the Old Bailey.” Other men come 
with news that there is a design on hand for “debauching the army in 
Scotland.”” Or we learn how the Pope has paid the arrears of King 
James’s salary, and that large sums have been sent from Leghorn to Eng- 
land for distribution among “the parliament men.” Presently the Eng- 
lish government are sadly disturbed by a mysterious plot, which is called 
“the Project of the Button.” But the Earl of Manchester is able to 
inform them that this secret organisation is very harmless. ‘ They have 
invented a sort of button which every one wears on his coat who engages 
for King James; wherein are writ in a roll of parchment, that is, in the 
button, the first letters of these words, ‘God Bless King James, and Prosper 
his Interest,’ which will appear out of the button, if turned round by an 
instrument, made on purpose, like a screw.” King William need lave 
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had little fear when his enemies troubled themselves with such trifles as 
these. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Lord Manchester’s correspondence, 
during the French embassy, relates to the death of James II., and to the 
recognition of his son by Louis XIV. The important results of that ill- 
advised step are well enough known. The declaration of the King of 
France contributed in no slight degree to the enthusiasm with which 
England took up arms in the War of the Spanish Succession. When 
William received the intelligence at Loo, although he uttered no word, he 
was unable to conceal his emotion. The chargé d’affaires at London was 
at once directed to leave his post, and Lord Manchester was presently re- 
called. These are the terms in which the English ambassador communi- 
cates the news. Writing on the 14th of September, 1701, he says: 


It was thought King James would have died last night, but he was alive this 
morning, though every moment they expect he will expire, being-dead almost up 
to the stomach, and is sensible of no pain. The King of France was there last 
night, and did declare he would own the pretended prince for King of England 
immediately. This I have, from so good hands, for it is said he did it before 
several, that 1 can hardly doubt it. Whether we shall like this proceeding, you 
can’ best tell.—P.S. King James is dead. 


In a letter, dated the 19th, Lord Manchester adds some details : 


I am told before the French king made this declaration, he held a council at 
Marly, where it took up some debate, whether he should own him or no; or, if 
he did it ought not to be deferred for some time. The secret of all this matter 
is, in short, there was a person who governs all here, who had some time since 
promised the queen it should be done, so that whatever passed in council was 
only for form. The French king came to St. Germains, and assured the queen 
and pretended prince he would own him as soon as the late king was dead, upon 
which the queen told him it would be a great consolation to the late king, if his 
sr would tell him as much, which he did. And then his servants were 
called in, to whom he declared the same. ‘To-morrow the French king goes to 
St. Germains to make the pretended prince the first visit as king. 


Within ten days of this event, Lord Manchester was directed to leave 
the French court without taking leave; but stating previously to the 
minister for foreign affairs the reasons why William did not think it for 
his honour or service to continue an ambassador in France. 

When the earl was, for a third time, employed in diplomatic service, 
the War of the Spanish Succession was raging on the Continent. Mar!- 
borough had achieved his greatest victories, Peterborough had shown in 
Spain that the race of Paladins was not extinct. Lord Manchester was 
despatched to the couft of Vienna to dissuade that government from 
sending troops to the kingdom of Naples—a movement which would 
seriously have interfered with the proposed diversion to be carried out in 
Dauphine and Provence. From Vienna the English ambassador pro- 
ceeded to Venice, where he was instructed to urge the signory to adopt 
measures of active hostility against France, in conjunction with the allies. 
He returned from Italy towards the close of 1708, after a dispute with 
the Venetian government, which, however, was compelled to offer ample 
reparation to England in the person of her ambassador. Throughout 
this period of the earl’s foreign service, we learn little of his own pro- 
ceedmgs. But we are compensated by a long series of gossiping and 
political letters from Vanbrugh, and from Addison, who at that time was 
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under-secretary of state. In Addison’s letters, for example, we learn 
what is going on in the two Houses—the debates on a separate privy 
council for Scotland, or on elections by ballot, measures which seems very 
inconvenient to the ministry: “it may be as prejudicial to the court as a 
place-bill; besides, it is apprehended the election of speaker may here- 
after be brought to the same decision, unless some method be found for 
preventing it.” Or we read that the Duke of Devonshire, shortly before 
his death, has given a fine diamond ring off his finger to Dr. Garth; 
or that Lord Peterborough has returned from Spain, but declines to wait 
upon her majesty. Then there are details about the trial of Gregg and 
Valiére, who had been entertaining correspondence with the French 
court. Gregg had been in Harley’s office, and his treachery led to the 
downfal of that minister. Valiére was an “owler,” a term which requires 
explanation. The owlers were, originally, the confederates of the smug- 
glers on the Sussex coast. They wandered about the marshes with 
lanterns, which were said to be carried for the purpose of luring the 
owls. By their cries, and the light they showed, they communicated 
intelligence to the ships at sea, and were now employed in conveying 
information to the captains of the French cruisers. Or Addison will 
describe to the Earl of Manchester the invasion which is dreaded, and 
the preparations which have been made by England. Vanbrugh, on the 
other hand, though he does not discard politics, gossips rather about his 
buildings at Blenheim, and Castle Howard, or the proposed alterations at 
Kimbolton. He relates that Miss Evans, the dancer, is dead; that San- 
sevino, the Emperor’s crooked eunuch, is making twenty-four guineas a 
uight, whilst Dogget is making only five pounds, He implores Lord 
Manchester to engage Nicolini and Santini for the coming season at the 
New Opera in the Haymarket. The earl has many correspondents besides 
Addison and Vanbrugh. The Duke of Marlborough sometimes writes 
him a few lines about his campaigns—there is in particular a letter about 
Oudenarde—or the duchess sends to Venice, and begs the earl to procure 
for her damasks and velvets. 

Such are a few specimens of the nature and contents of ‘Court and 
Society.’’ La Fontaine’s fables have been compared by some one to a 
pottle of good strawberries. You eat the ripest and the freshest first : 
you finish by eating all. Something of the same kind may be said of 
the two volumes edited by the Duke of Manchester. The book abounds 
in good anecdotes and vivid descriptions. The reader may at first be 
tempted to turn over the leaves in a desultory fashion, to pick out par- 
ticular chapgers or periods, but he will ultimately be induced to read the 
whole. Throughout this notice we have spoken of “the editor.” The 
Duke of Manchester acknowledges the aid of Mr. Hepworth Dixon and 
Dr. Doran “ for the account of Queen Catharine, and for information 
concerning many of the persons and occurrences alluded to in the work.” 
It is not necessary to apportion their labours to each. We have already 
said that the memoir of Queen Catharine is a more valuable sketch of 
that princess than we have hitherto possessed; and for the remaining 
parts of the two volumes, which are necessarily of a more fragmentary 
character, it is only necessary to add that they receive every illustration 
which is necessary for their elucidation. 
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BEAUTY IN THE EAST. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Dark as starless, wintry night, 
Fall her glossy, ebon curls, 

Loosely bound with circlet bright, 
Reaching to her zone of pearls. 


Smooth as veinless Parian stone, 
Wrought to life by Attic skill, 

Mellowing sunbeams on it thrown, 
Shines that brow, serene and still. 


Warm as hues to Nature given, 
When the sun in ocean dips— 
Hues that burn on dusky heaven— 

Glow her cheeks and smiling lips. 


Black and large as the gazelle’s, 
Soft as April’s showery skies, 
Home where Orient passion dwells, 

Beam her sleepy, oval eyes. 


Supple as the streamlet’s willow, 
All too weak to front the storm, 

Pressing the rich silken pillow, 
Slothful leans her graceful form. 


Nursed in luxury, taught to think 
Little of the worth of Mind, 
Caring not to rise or sink, 
To ber narrow sphere resigned : 


See her wreathing dear-loved flowers, 
Sporting with her prison’d dove, 
While her slave, to charm the hours, 

Sings from Hafiz lays of love. 


Oh, let Western Maidens climb 

Hard Improvement’s toilsome steep, 
Soar on Fancy’s wing sublime, 

And thy harvest, Learning, reap : 


Give Aer all the senses ask— 
Odours, jewels, gaudy dress, 

She’ll resign each mental task, 
Lapp’d in downy idleness. 


Such is Beauty in those climes, 
Where a warmer Summer laughs, 

And the Spirit, through all times, 
Luxury’s sweetest poison quaffs. 


Such is Beauty, like a dream 
Each voluptuous, aimless day, 

Idling in the rich hareem, 
Careless smiling life away. 
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THE QUEST. 


XIII. 
A PRIMITIVE HOUSEHOLD. 


I pip not judge it safe to continue longer with Madame Trelles, Adéle, 
and Albert. Besides the baronne and her husband, I knew I was watched 
by at least one other eg meagan interested than they in the 
matter of the Man of the Morgue, and the police were on my track. I 


parted company, therefore, at Voiron, and returned to Grenoble, while my 
friends proceeded by Magon to Switzerland. 

My parting with Adéle was melancholy ; we had irrevocably pledged 
ourselves to each other, but the future was uncertain and gloomy. 
Madame Trelles did the best she could to cheer us, and Albert refused to 
see the’ gloomy side of anything. Adéle gave me an antique ring, which 
she said had belonged to her father, whose name, she said, shaking her 
head sadly, as if under the influence of a dream, was not de Lachappelle. 
I gave her my father’s signet-ring in exchange, on which were engraved 
the arms of a family which was ancient and had been powerful, but the 
only representative of which was myself, a homeless wanderer under a 
borrowed name. 

Letters did not wait me at Grenoble, and I passed a dreary fortnight, 
in which most of my time was taken up in long pedestrian excursions. 

I did not pick up much intelligence about the Dumonts during this 
period. My friend the clerk had exhausted his budget, and unless I pro- 
ceeded more openly in my inquiries than it was safe, I could learn little 
further in Grenoble, if, indeed, there was anything further to be learned. 
I determined, however, to try a new vein, and aceordingly one fine 
morning I set off on foot to Sappy, to visit the scene of the childhood of 
Annette and Marie Lescure. 

Sappy, and indeed all the country near the Grande Chartreuse, is in- 
habited by a primitive population. The peasantry do not, as else- 
where in France, group together in towns, or leave the place of their 
birth for the manufacturing cities. In this region they reside in small 
hamlets and detached farms, and have lived in this way for centuries, un- 
corrupted, and at the same time unenlightened, by modern progress. The 
proprietors also have held their estates for many generations, and as a rule 
reside in them, instead of wasting their revenues in Paris. These primi- 
tive habits and associations are no doubt traceable to the influence of the 
Grande Chartreuse, which for centuries has been an object of veneration 
to the inhabitants. Prior to the Revolution, the order were suzerains of 
the whole district, and spent the whole of their ample revenues in the 
unostentatious exercise of hospitality and charity. ‘They were generous 
landlords, and to the peasantry, friends and benefactors. Hence it fol- 
lowed that the emissaries of the Convention had been coldly received in 
these mountains, and republican doctrines had to be enforced by armed 
occupation. Jealous of their influence, the monks were expelled by 
the republicans from the monastery, which for a time was occupied b 
a detachment of troops. But the winter was severe, and the monastery 
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was evacuated, and remained for a year without other inmates than two 
children who had found their way there from Lyons. With the return of 
order the monks came back, but their property had been confiscated, and 
they were forced to fall back on the reality of that poverty their order 
Es us With them, however, the change was not a severe one. They 

ad, according to all historians, acted up to their self-denying rules during 
the period of their prosperity, and now all the change they had to undergo, 
though doubtless a harsh one, was to abandon their hospitality and their 
alms. 

They resumed their position then with little external difference, and 
continued to visit among the valleys as before, still ever welcome as the 
bearers of consolation, if they could no longer contribute to the material 
welfare of the district. 

Of this inability the people were well aware, and while their affection 
for the fathers remained unimpaired, their reverence for their piety was 
increased. 

I was, therefore, quite prepared for the nearly patriarchal habits of the 
family of Lescure. The brother of Marie and Adéle now reigned in his 
father’s stead. He was a man of sixty years, strong and hearty, as is the 
nature of those who stay in the mountains and who are not pinched in 
their means. Those of Frederick, Count Lescure, I found were ample. 
Many a farm in many 2 valley in the region of the Chartreuse belonged 
to him, and were held for payment of a small quit rent to government. 
But he would not in the English sense of the word be considered wealthy. 
I question if he had a greater rental than two thousand pounds sterling 
a year. 

Tt was not difficult to get acquainted with him. In these primitive and 
remote localities a stranger is ever welcome: partly from that instinctive 
hospitality which gradually disappears as civilisation and hotels come im, 
to excuse and displace the kindlier feelings of primitive life ; partly, also, 
from the relief to the tedium of country life which the stranger is sure 
to bring. The count was the lord of the manor, and he naturally ten- 
dered hospitality to the stranger gentleman who professed such a love to 
the scenery as to remain for a day or two in his village. 

Count Lescure was 2 married man, whom Heaven had blessed with 
olive branches, and as he had married early in life the third generation 
had its representatives in his spacious dwelling. 

His domestic servants were numerous—in my opinion too numerous for 
his means; but, in point of fact, besides attending to the domestic duties of 
the house, they all worked promiscuously in the farming of the estate. 
The count had, indeed, his butler, but he was also his cattle manager, 
and his head groom overlooked the agriculture of the fields nearest the 
house. Half adozen men lived in the house, and acted when required— 
which was on rare occasions—as footmen, dressed in liveries a century old; 
but in general they drove the primitive plough of the district, or went 
with the carts to the market town. Most of them, too, were huntsmen ; 
on occasion ready and glad to follow their master or his friends to la 
chasse, under which dignified epithet a Frenchman understands not only 
hunting deer and imaginary wolves—for such animals are said to exist in 
the French forests—but also singing-birds of all descriptions, even to the 
hedge sparrow—all being game, and all apparently of equal dignity in 
the sportsman’s bag. 
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As for her ladyship, her domestic retinue was equally numerous and 
equally promiscuous in their functions. Her tiring-maid did not object 
to milk the cows or clean the turnips, and even she who occupied 
nominally the dignified position of housekeeper was quite ready on occa- 
sion to assist in the daily work of the farm. Yet amidst this practical 
confusion of duties, the minute distinctions and imposing names by which 
the hierarchy of the kitchen was marked under the old régime, was still 
kept up, though necessity, commerce, and revolution had left nothing but 
the distinctions. 

Perhaps on this account they were a happier family. Where there was 
no practical distinctions of functions, there were few of those domestic 
quarrels as to jurisdiction among the servants, which so often discompose 
the more formal mansions of the English gentry. All Lescure’s servants 
yielded implicit obedience to the count and his lady, not having, or not 
being aware of, the facility of transferring the patronage of their service, 
which makes domestic servants in more civilised localities so many parties 
to a merely mercantile contract with their masters. 

In the count’s house the régime was an unmitigated despotism of the 
most benevolent kind, seldom disturbed by even the appearance of an 
émeute. 

Those who were unmarried among the servants lived in the house; I 
suppose about twenty in all. There were besides six married couples, 
who lived somewhere in the buildings attached to the steading, and who 
rivalled their master and mistress in increasing the population of Napo- 
leon III. 

The countess had a quiet manner, but which at once took your fancy, 
from its simplicity and from the evident goodness of heart which formed 
its foundation. She never seemed to assume any airs of command, and 
yet she gave her orders as if it never had happened to her to be disobeyed. 

here was nothing in what she said which displayed any consciousness of 
superiority, and I do not believe she had any, and yet her whole deport- 
ment showed that she was queen of the country, and all around her were 
her subjects. Neither queen nor subjects, however, to judge from the 
frankness of their mutual address, seemed ever to have realised the dis- 
tinction between them which struck me to be so marked. The countess, 
of course, was a real “ lady-bountiful,” besides a nurse and physician when 
sickness showed itself in her extensive household. That, luckily, was 
seldom, for her remedies would not have been approved of by modern 
science, and most certainly would have increased the maladies they were 
meant to cure, if it were not, that the mountain air and constitutions un- 
tainted by town life, defied bleedings of so copious a nature as to have 
startled Dr. Sangrado, and drastic drugs which would have purged a town 
patient out of the world. Of her kindness to guests and strangers I can 
bear testimony. She made me think at first that I was a special favourite, 
but I afterwards saw that it was her natural manner to all; the outflow- 
ing of one full of the milk of human nature. 

The count was an old soldier, who had fought in Africa, but had retired 
from the army when Louis Philippe, much to the count’s disgust, refused 
to rely upon his troops to put down the insurrection of Paris. He had 
been in the best society, and had all the polish of the old noblesse. Over 
this, his original nature, the manly pursuits of agriculture and field sports, 
had imparted a dignity which it is vain to look for in courts. Withal 
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the count had in his conversation a good deal of the licence of ancient 
France. He loved to talk of the scenes of his youth, and to retail the 
scandals of court and camp. Indeed, from his conversation at such times 

ou would think him the most profligate of men, if you had not known 
him to be a man of spotless honour and integrity, and of such genuine 
goodness of heart that the slightest idea of doing an injury to another 
was sufficient to induce him to abstain from his most cherished pursuit. 

To remain two days with the count and his lady, which was the dura- 

tion of the invitation, was to remain a fortnight at least. For unless there 
was something churlish in your nature you could not get away without 
feeling that you had given offence. I was not at all inclined to do so, 
and enjoyed my life so much in this quiet, primitive place that I fear I 
might have trenched on the welcome even of the count and countess. To 
him who has lived for some time a life of solicitude and anxiety, who has 
felt himself in a false position, vainly fancying that the hour of extrica- 
tion is at hand, and that everything is again to be comfortable and 

leasant, but always rudely awakened from such day dreams and pushed 
on into a cold world where everything tends to humiliate if not to 
degrade, it is conceivable the relief which a brief rest in life, such as that 
afforded by a temporary seclusion, gives. Here in the valley of Sappy, 
shut off from all communication with the world, at a distance from all 
exciting sensations, and acted on by the primitive and eternal influences 
of nature, I experienced something like a new or rather a renewed 
existence. I felt a delicious security for the time being, engendering a 
sense of repose conducive to meditation of a quiet, unimpassioned kind. 

But in the life of men like me, these periods of complacency cannot 

last. We have lived a life of excitement, and however pleasant a retreat 
may be, it soon becomes insipid, and then tiresome. I therefore gladly 
availed myself of a proposal of the count to accompany him to the Grande 
Chartreuse, where he had to go in consequence of a vow he had made—I 
forget for what reason. I had stayed with him nearly a fortnight, and 
coming there a perfect stranger, I felt my visit had lasted long enough. 
The count and countess and the grown up members of the family were not 
of this opinion, and pressed me either to remain or at least to return, and, 
indeed, had it not been for other recollections I might have remained in- 
definitely. But these recollections and the Ulysses spirit were too strong 
with me. So one fine morning the count and I started on horseback for 
the monastery. 


XIV. 


PERIL. 


Hirnerto I had had no conversation with the count about his two 
sisters, but now, when alone, I turned the conversation on his past life. I 
asked him if he had never felt tired of his seclusion, and never felt a 
desire to see again the great world. 

“No,” said he, “the great world and I long ago bade adieu. Cir- 
cumstances which would not interest you rendered life in cities dis- 
agreeable to me, and time has made the life which I have selected on my 
estates very agreeable, so that now I would not go back to society with- 
out the greatest repugnance.” 
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“ Well,” said I, “ tastes differ; but for my own part I would prefer 
living in Grenoble to these mountains, to which I would only resort fora 
short time in summer. A town life has advantages and resources which 
a country life cannot afford. It may not be so calm, so peaceful, but it 
is a more living life. We go along in a town with the ideas and passions 
of our fellow men, whereas in the country, even with the aid of books, 
you are apt to lag behind in intellectual progress.” 

“ That is very true,” said the count, “but Grenoble of all others is a 
town I abhor. Tt is associated with very disagreeable family recollections; 
and as my story,” said the count, “is not of avery private nature, as un- 
fortunately it is, or was, known in some shape or other to all the people of 
Grenoble, and as it concerns people who are now, I suppose, dead, and, 
lastly, as it will help to pass the time, I will give you its outlines, 

‘*T had two sisters,” he began, “ Marie and Annette. Marie was a 
beauty of the commanding species ; Annette, neither pretty nor ugly, was 
the most fascinating woman I have ever seen. She was next to me in 
age, and I loved her dearly. I am not going to bother you with our 
school days, but come at once to the time when Annette was seventeen and 
I was twenty; Marie, the eldest of the family, was twenty-two. We were 
then a great deal in the habit of going to Grenoble, which was a much 
gayer place than it is now, and the townspeople were on the best terms 
with us of the province: a state of feeling which has long since dis- 
appeared. 

** At one of the fétes we attended, my sisters and myself were struck by 
the appearance of two gentlemen. Their names were Dumont and 
Cameron, the latter an Englishman. I was much thrown in their way, 
and we soon became intimate friends. This was the easier as we were 
met more than half way by them, attracted, as I afterwards discovered, 
not by me, but by the beauty of Marie and the winning grace of Annette. 
Both of them at first loved Marie, who was not by any means a 
general favourite, for she was cold and satirical. She did not like her 
sister, her father, or mother; indeed, any one; and she took a malicious 
pleasure in breaking in upon our quiet way of living whenever she had 
an opportunity. 1 have now no doubt she was in love with Dumont, 
which was not in the least to be wondered at, as that gentleman, besides 
having very conciliatory manners and a good education, was remarkable 
for his personal attractions, and though I do not think it weighed with 
Marie, she at least did not regard it as an objection, that he was reputed 
among the richest and most thriving men of Grenoble. 

‘Soon, however, a marked change took place in the relations between 
us and Dumont. Marie had first attracted his attentions; Annette had 
gained his heart, and I saw that his affection was returned. It would 
have been well for Marie and for all of us, had she acquiesced in the dis- 
appointment which destiny had prepared for her, but, unfortunately, she 
loved Dumont with all the strength of her mind and heart. He was her 
first passion, and it was so intense as to swallow up all other feelings. 

* I don’t know if Dumont observed this. Marie, like all strong cha- 
racters, had great command over any outward indication of feeling, and, 
had I not known her intimately, 1 would have supposed that she had 
quietly acqui¢sced in the inevitable, and sank back, if not contentedly, 
at least with resignation, to a life of usefulness and charity. I knew 
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better, and easily penetrated the mask which she wore when the real state 
of things dawned upon her. Outwardly, she accepted willingly the réle 
of the not marrying one of her family, and seemed to interest herself in 
the course of the courtship of her sister.” 

But wh the story—the count’s narrative was the same as that 
which I a had learned, and threw little or no additional light on 
the mystery I was bound to unravel. 

He was aware of the rumours that Madame Dumont had died by un- 
fair means, but he regarded them as idle slanders, which it was beneath 
him even to notice. 

Subsequently to the death of Madame Dumont he had little to tell. 
Indeed, 1 might have told him much. He was aware of their removal to 
Lyons, and of their fortunes there, but after Madame Dumont’s death and 
Dumont’s disappearance, he had lost all trace of him or of Marie. 

Of Cameron he spoke, on the whole, favourably. He was of a chi- 
valrous nature, he thought, and incapable of meanness; devotedly at- 
tached to Marie, and, as he said, much too good for her. 

He thought his brother-in-law had been slandered and ill used, but he 

ve no credence—at least, he never alluded to the solution which the 
old clerk had given to me of the misfortunes of the firm being caused by 
the machinations of the junior partner. Indeed, the count was too little 
of a man of business and too noble, ever to believe that such a course of 
conduct was possible. 

Our ride to the Grande Chartreuse was pleasant and uneventful. We 
arrived at the monastery in time for dinner, of which we partook as well 
as we could. There were about forty strangers at table, all save one be- 
longing, so far as could be judged from appearance, to the shopkeeping 
class. The exception was a gentleman, who it was impossible not to see 
was accustomed to mix in the highest society. ~ His dress, though suit- 
able to a tourist, was elegantly made, and the ribbon of an order showed 
that he was not without some civil or military distinction. His height 
was above the ordinary standard. His features were Grecian, and finely 
chiselled ; his hair, a little grizzled, had originally been black, which 
colour his thick eyebrows still retaimed. His high forehead was marked 
by thought or care, and the lines of his mouth were expressive of firm- 
ness of will and also of anxiety past or present. He was a man who 
would have attracted notice wherever met with. His age might be fifty 
or it might be sixty-five; for in a man of his physique it is difficult to 
trace the effect of the years which intervene between these two ages. 

I had but a minute or two to make these observations, but they served 
indelibly to impress his appearance on my memory. Shortly after we 
took our seats he left the table unobserved by the count, who had got 
into an interesting conversation with a butcher from Grenoble. 

After dinner, the count left to perform his vow, and I did not see him 
till next morning, when to judge from the breakfast he made, which he 
eked out with a substantial sandwich he had brought in his pocket, part, 
at least, of his vow must have consisted in fasting. 

I spent my time during the count’s absence wandering over the monas- 
tery. The monks, with the exception of the stately gentleman who did 
the honours of the house, flitted through the vast corridors, apparently 
immersed in contemplation, and paying not the slightest heed to the 
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strangers who ae crossed their paths. Once I thought a monk 


looked at me in a marked way as he passed, and it struck me I had seen 
him before, but he disappeared by some of the numerous passages before 
T had time to follow him. 

I attended midnight mass, a grand, impressive, and gloomy ceremonial. 
The old language in which it was conducted, the severe forms of the 
cowled monks, the faint light from the altar, the vast hall looking infinite 
in the darkness, the lugubrious music! The service seemed a grandly 
pathetic lamentation over human misery—misery accepted and cherished 
as a preparation for another life. On me it had a most depressing effect; 
I seemed to hear the creed of despair—voices erying from the deep, ‘ Is 
there any hope?” and no answer vouchsafed; and-as I rose from my 
knees, and followed the silent monks out of the chapel,. the old despairing 
thoughts came irresistibly upon me, and I said to myself, “Is not this 
melarcholy ritual, this life penance, this perpetual silence, this fasting 
and prayer, the way in which the human soul should meet the world, be- 
cause in harmony with the destiny it has to encounter in it ?”’ 

Occupied with these dreary thoughts, 1 was slowly walking back to my 
cell, when I felt some one touch my shoulder, and, turning round, I saw 
the same monk who had attracted my attention some hours before. He 
put a slip of paper in my hand, and then put his finger to his lip. The 
dim light of the lamp which I carried barely enabled me to see his 
features, and the significant action by which he imposed silence. I took 
the paper from him; he bowed courteously, and withdrew. 

When I got to my dormitory, I read by the light of the candle, “‘ To- 
morrow, at ten A.M., in the library.” 

It may easily be supposed that this mysterious summons occupied my 
thoughts for some time before I fell asleep. What the communication 
could be baffled my ingenuity to conjecture. My dreams were chequered 
by my waking thoughts—Marie and Annette, Adéle, Lagrange and 
his wife, Albert and his mother, all the people with whom my strange 
quest had brought me in contact, were mixed up together in inextricable 
confusion ; actors in some fearful tragedy, the plot of which it was a 
question of life and death to unravel. 

I was punctual to my appointment next morning, and so was the 
monk. He spoke to me at once. “I am relieved from my vow of 
silence for a time, and I avail myself of the brief opportunity to warn 
you of danger. Do you recollect me?” 

I looked at the fine stately figure in the serge gown, and scanned the 
benevolent face, now full exposed, and had little difficulty in recognising 
Father Anselmo, the confessor of Madame Dumont. We shook hands 
cordially. j 

“I have sought this opportunity,” said he, ‘in order that 1 may put 
you on your guard against dangers which threaten you.” 

‘“‘ My good father,” said I, “I am accustomed to danger. I rather 
like it; and am not easily alarmed. Besides, except the matter of 
Dumont, I know of no danger to which I am particularly exposed, and 
in that case I think I can protect myself.” 

“ How so?” sald Father Anselmo. 

“In this way. I have now only to identify the parties in that 
tragedy, whom | know to be alive and in Paris, and I will be able to dis- 
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close such a case of unparalleled crime, that any liberties I may have © 
taken with your law while acting as an amateur detective, will be at least 
overlooked. 

“ That,” said Anselmo, “is all you know of our method of managing 
matters in France. All you have ascertained is known to your enemies 
—that is to say, is known to the parties whom your disclosures would 
compromise. It is their interest to ensure your silence, and it cannot 
have escaped your perspicacity that they are unscrupulous. They are 
also rich and powerful. Cameron is deep in the confidence of the 
Emperor; and Marie Lescure is powerful in an influential marriage and 
in the resources of her mind. I am not at liberty to tell you much more 
than this. I can only mention that Cameron and Marie Lescure have 
been in communication with me, and that I now know the names under 
which they live in Paris; both are in positions of power and affluence, 
but I am under an obligation by my superior to conceal from you the 
names. And you will see from this, that I may be put under an obliga- 
tion by the same authority, and-at the same instance, to support them 
and to crush you ; and it is because I anticipate this order, and because 
it is not yet issued, that I have seized this opportunity to warn you.” 

“Do I understand you aright?” said I. “You agree with me, I 
know, in the worst suspicions I have formed of Marie Lescure and 
Cameron, and you know that I am perfectly innocent, and yet, if your 
Superior orders, you will screen the guilty and assist in my destruction.” 

“You have rightly defined,” said the monk, though somewhat rhetori- 
cally, “the obligations which may be imposed on me. I know,” he 
continued, as he observed an expression the reverse of approval on my 
part, “that you are predisposed = our principles. But consider. 
With us the interests of the Church are paramount to all earthly consi- 
derations : these interests require a rigid organisation, and an implicit 
obedience : implicit obedience supposes the abnegation of private judg- 
ment. If, then, our Superior orders us to do anything, our duty is to 
obey. That it may be against our inclinations or our consciences we 
regard as part of that mortifying of self, which prepares us for heaven. 
Not to question the orders we get, is the very principle of our association, 
and it is right.” 

“ Right!” I exclaimed. “ You define wrong, and you call it right.” 

“ Not so fast, my Protestant friend,” said the monk; “a course of 
action may be right, though it seems to me to be wrong. Those who 
order, judge from a wider view of things than I who act. By obedience 
interests may be served whose importance and sacredness I have no op- 
portunity of judging, but which may far outweigh any injury which may 
be the immediate consequence of what I have to do.”’ 

**Can you make this somewhat plainer,” I said, “ by an illustration?” 

‘I can,” replied the monk ; “let us take the present case, and let us 
suppose that the assistance of our order infers an obligation on the civil 
authority to assist us in turn. Do you think that our position is at pre- 
sent so secure as to make an alliance with the civil power a matter of no 
moment? You know well that an insurgent intellect surrounds and 
watches our faith, ready to break in upon its fortresses and deprive it of 
the few privileges it retains. Is that danger to be lightly braved ? Is our 
order not of sufficient importance to call for all sacrifices and all pre- 
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cautions on our part? The monks of the Chartreuse are the repre- 
sentatives of ancient piety. Look to our long career of labour and love, 
our unblemished reputation, our still conspicuous position. Is all this to 
be sacrificed to a puritanical adhesion to private notions of right and 
wrong? When all arts are unscrupulously used against us, are we to 
stand on the defensive, with the innocuous weapons of our innocence 
which incites rapine, and our simple integrity, which lays us open to 
deceit and fraud? No! we live in a world of good val evil, and we 
must shape our instruments and principles of action accordingly.” 

I had often heard of these sophistical arguments, but this was the first 
time I had heard them urged by a man whom I knew to be a good man. 
I did not attempt to confute them. It was not my interest to enter into 
er which might prevent me getting information. I therefore 
said : 

‘IT suppose we must both maintain our speculative opinions upon such 
subjects ; but, waiving all controversy, tell me what my enemies, since it 
happens I have so powerful ones, intend to do P” 

“*T can tell you this to-day, I may be under a vow not to tell you to- 
morrow. Their object is to arrest you on the charge, which you cannot 
deny, of interfering with the effects of a Monsieur Laporte, found 
drowned in the Seine, on the statement, which they will prove to be 
false, that you were his nearest relation.” 

“ How can they prove this last point unless they know who I am ?” 
said I. 

“We have ascertained who you are,’ 
an establishment of Siminarists near Hoodly, in 
said enough, or must I tell you your name ?” 

“Tt is unnecessary. I see they can prove their case ; but admitting 
they can, the crime, if a crime, is a venial one. I have. taken none of 
the dead man’s property, which moreover was of no value ; and, besides, 
I can retort.” 

“ IT know,” continued the priest, ‘“‘that you have sealed up the little 
property of Laporte’s. You are not, perhaps, aware that your landlord, 
Jourdan, is already in custody for the share he has had in that trans- 
action, and that Laporte’s effects are in the hands of the police.” 

“ Well, then, they will have discovered my honesty of purpose.”’ 

‘“‘ Their instructions are to discover nothing in your favour. Nothing 
has been accordingly discovered which can excuse or explain the un- 
deniable falsehood you have been guilty of; and, according to your Pro- 
testant ethics, you will please to observe that nothing can excuse it. The 
police, at least, are of that opinion—and, in short, you are already sen- 
tenced. 

‘* And my sentence,” said I, ‘‘ what is it ?” 

“Your sentence is simply an instruction to the police to have you 
arrested as soon as possible, and placed where you will not be allowed to 
divulge anything about the actors in the eventful history you have so 
far A or, if you divulge anything, it will be to men of my 
order, who tell only olin their superiors order them. Your revelations 
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only when your revelations can do no harm, or when your promise not - 
to reveal anything is believed ; or, lastly, when your revelations may be 
useful to us. You will see, Sueciuve. it is the interest of my order to 
secure your person. They will then have a hold over Cameron and 
Marie, and through them on the government—that is to say, on the 
Emperor—a matter of paramount importance to our holy faith, so long 
as the Pope requires the assistance of the bayonets of France.” 

I now began to see the danger to which I was exposed, but neither 
my disposition nor my experience of life inclmed me to fear. Danger! 
I rather liked it than otherwise, and had hitherto found it not so dan- 
gerous; and, indeed, it was the prospect of danger which had induced 
me so far to embark on the altogether unnecessary inquiry I had under- 
taken. I was not now “ be put back. 

“ T quite recognise,” I said, “ the dangers to which I am canal and 
thank you heartily for the warnings you have given—so heartily, indeed, 
that should you ever, as you anticipate, be compelled by the obligations 
of your order to join my enemies, I will forgive the worst you can do, 
reserving full right to execrate the system which prevents me making a 
friend of ‘a man who, of all I have seen for a length of time, has made 
the greatest impression on my heart. One question more, and we part. 
Is the danger imminent ?” : 

“Tt is imminent,” replied the monk, “itis present. Itis here. You 
remarked one of the guests at the dinner-table yesterday, a man whom 


you must have recognised as a man of rank—a tall, dark, commanding 
bP) 
man. 


“<1 did,” said I. 

‘*That man,” said the monk, “is Cameron, or rather was Cameron, 
and now the contidant of the Emperor, and he is here for the express 
purpose of getting the abbot’s assistance to ascertain where you are, and 
to assist in your seclusion. He is still ignorant that you are here. He 
does not know you by sighi, but he recognised the count, and has since 
kept out of the way. He will of course succeed in his mission, and 
if you are discovered you will find yourself a prisoner in the Grande 
Chartreuse, which is not without secure chambers, in which prisoners 
may be kept for ever without the world knowing of their existence, and 
where the tedium of their confinement will be only cheered by an occa- 
sional visit of a monk bound to eternal silence. Already, in all pro- 
bability, Cameron’s agents have traced you from Lyons to Grenoble, and 
from that to Sappy, and any day they may be here to run their prey to 
earth, I speak to you the last word of a friend, and that is, escape 
when it is time. To-morrow I may be your enemy.’ 

The bell of the monastery sounded for the mid- ~day meal. 

** When that bell ceases my vow of silence recurs,” said the father. 

The twelve chimes were completed. The father put his finger to his 
lips, drew the cowl over his head, bent for a minute or two as if in 
prayer, and then abruptly withdrew. 

There was enough in our conversation for serious consideration on 
my part, for besides Cameron, I already knew that La Baronne Lagrange 
was intent on my ruin. I walked backwards and forwards the long cor- 
ridors ruminating upon the extraordinary position in which [ felt myself 
placed. It was clear to me I had nearly mastered a mystery which if 
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I could defend myself from the counter-attack, or evade it, placed in my 
power personages of considerable position in France, brought me in col- 
lision with the Church of Rome, and in relation, ts some extent, with the 
imperial government. And yet, beyond the gratification of my curiosit 
and the excitement of the adventure, it was difficult to perceive how 
could derive any personal advantage, and perfectly plain that I incurred 
considerable danger. What, after all, was the Man of.the Morgue to 
me? What concern had I with his destiny, or with the actions of those 
who were mixed up with it? True, I had suspicions of a crime being 
committed, which, if proved, deserved punishment ; but I was no knight 
errant, and felt no call to redress either the wrongs of society or of 
individuals with whom I was in no way specially connected. I was an 
Englishman, and all the actors in the history of the Man of the Morgue 
were Frenchmen, except Cameron, and with none of them could I ever 
have come in contact had I not gone gratuitously out of my way. 
Looking, therefore, at the matter coolly, 1 was half tempted to leave it 
alone, and as all countries were practically the same to me, quit France 
till the suspicions and inquiries my researches had excited were quelled. 

One motive, however, deterred me. France was the country of 
Adéle, and I could not leave it. 








CAROLINE MATILDA OF DENMARK.* 


THE story of Caroline Matilda is at once mysterious, deeply interest- 
ing, and painful. That she was wedded to a prince in every respect 
unworthy of her, unfitted by his rude and uncultivated manners to be 
her companion, and unworthy by his habits to be her husband, there 
can be no doubt. Whether these habits and manners of Christian VII. 
were natural, or the result of an education carefully directed to produce 
such a result, and whether Caroline Matilda was the victim of a husband’s 
neglect and wickedness, or of a deep-laid court conspiracy, are still 
matters of historical doubt. Sir C. F. Lascelles Wraxall, aided by family 
documents and private state archives, had a fair field before him, not- 
withstanding that so much has been already written. 


If there be a story which may be supposed to be thoroughly familiar to the 
reading public, it is surely that of the Queen of Denmark, who is believed to 
have loved not wisely but too well. The fate of Struensee has supplied the 
motive for countless works more or less historical, for novels, and even for an 
opera. Hence it might reasonably be assumed that the man who ventured on 
intruding on the English public another work on such a moran worn-out 
topic, must be either very impudent or very foolish; and yet I have ventured 





* Life and Times of her Majesty Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark and 
Norway. By Sir C. F. Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. Three Vols. W. H. Allen 
and Co. 
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to do so through neither of these op but for reasons which have been duly 
t 


weighed, and which appear to my mind to convey their justification. 

e first of these motives is, that within a very recent period a perfectly 
new light has been thrown on the whole affair, by permission being granted to 
examine the privy archives of Copenhagen. From these I have been enabled 
to derive the hitherto unpublished documents and reports of the judges, and 
thus prove on what worthless evidence the divorce of the queen was passed. 
At the same time, a great deal of fresh matter has been rendered available 
about the two unhappy men who fell victims to a mistaken sense of justice. 

The late King of Denmark, who wisely thought that publicity was the best 
safeguard of thrones, also allowed the “‘ Mémoires de mon Temps” of the Land- 
grave Charles of Hesse-Cassel, brother-in-law of Christian VI1., to be printed 

or private circulation. 1 have been enabled to procure a copy of this work 
through the kindness of Baron von Jenssen Tusch, who obtained it from the 
Prince of Augustenburg ; and the many curious details of the court of Den- 
mark it contains have been woven largely into my text. Another work which 
has afforded me very material assistance is the ‘“‘ Memoirs of Reverdil, Secretary 
to Christian VII.,” which appeared two or three years ago, but is little known 
in this country. 

Lastly, the private journals of Sir N. W. Wraxall have been laid under con- 
tribution to a great extent. It was made known by the publication of the 
* Posthumois Memoirs” that he had been connected with the Queen of Den- 
mark, but it was only during last year that I discovered how much my grand- 
father knew of the affair, and how well he had kept silence on the subject. 1 
have ransacked his journals, correspondence, &c., in the interests of the present 
work, and these have enabled me, i hope, to bring together much not hitherto 
known, or, if known, forgotten. 

As a humble follower of Lord Macaulay, I have also recognised the value of 
pamphlets and chap-books, and have been able to obtain, with some cost and 
trouble, nearly everything published on the palace revolution during 1772 and 
1773, in Germany, Denmark, and England. I have also considered it my duty 
to consult every work at all connected with the subject, and do not think that 
any one has been omitted. 

Whether it has been in my power to prove the innocence of the Queen of 
Denmark is a question for my readers to decide. I, however, take some credit 
to myself for publishing for the first time the letter which she wrote on her 
death-bed to her brother. This letter passed through the hands of the late King 
of Hanover to the Duchess of Augustenburg, from whom my copy is derived. - 


Christian VII. was only seventeen years of age at the time of the 
demise of his father. He had been admittedly brought up with extreme 
harshness. Count Reventlow, his tutor, was a man of hard, repulsive 
character, and Count Moltke carried his idea of discipline so far as to 
always sleep in the same room with the prince placed under his charge. 
The natural consequences of such constraint were that Christian grew 
up in habits of cunning and deceit, to which, when he obtained power, 
were superadded the uncontrollable violence and passions of a half- 
educated disposition too long kept under constraint. He rushed into 
those extremes which a more tempered discipline would have anticipated 
and checked. Some have gone so far as to accuse the ministers Moltke 
and Bernstorf, and the queen-mother Juliana Maria, of having connived 
at the career entered upon by the young monarch—the ministers from 
motives of personal ambition in order to preserve the supreme direction 
of affairs in their hands, the queen-mother with the still more criminal 
object of undermining the health of her son-in-law, and thus pave the 
way to the throne for her own son, Frederick. Against this it has been 
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advanced that Bernstorf, whatever were his faults, was a thoroughly 
honest man, and that if Moltke had been one of such a conspiracy, he 
would not have taken such care of the prince during his childhood. As 
to the part played in this woful court drama by the queen-mother, it is 
more open to suspicion; she was admittedly ambitious, deceitful, artful, 
and implacable. She never ceased to persecute the unfortunate sister of 
George II., and when she failed in obtaining the head of the young 
princess, she still succeeded in casting upon her those doubts regarding 
her honour, which served to justify, in the eyes of Europe, the violence 
and illegality of her conduct. 

Here is a portrait of Caroline Matilda as she was when still a 
princess : 


From her tenderest years, Caroline Matilda displayed the most endearing 
vivaciousness, and a sweetness of temper that could not fail to engage the 
affections of her attendants. When she attained the age of discernment, her 
heart and her mind became susceptible of the most generous sentiments. Her 
person was graceful ; her manners elegant; her voice sweet and melodious, 
and her countenance most prepossessing. The author of “ Northern Courts,” 
no friend of the queen generally, cannot refrain from expressing his admiration 
of her beauty when he first saw her. ‘ Her complexion was uncommonly fine ; 
she might, without flattery, have been termed the fairest of the fair. Her hair 
was very lic¢ht flaxen, almost as white as silver, and of luxurious growth; her 
eyes were light blue, clear, large and expressive ; her lips, particularly the under 
lip, full and pouting ; her teeth white and regular.” Her disposition was most 
amiable; and several indigent families at Kew, where this charming princess 
was not so much restrained by the etiquette of a court as in London, often ex- 
perienced her beneficence and liberality, and frequently obtained considerable 
relief from her privy purse. 

Her education was a remarkable one for the times: she spoke German, 
French, and Italian fluently ; and her knowledge of English literature was ve 
extensive. Her diction was pure, and her elocution graceful. She could, with 
facility, repeat the most admired passages of our dramatic poets; and often 
rehearsed, with great judgment and propriety, whole scenes of Shakspeare’s 
most admired plays. She performed on the pianoforte, and had a marked taste 
for music. She also danced very gracefully. Such innocence, beauty, and 
grace, made a marked impression on the English; and indeed the whole of the 
king’s brothers and sisters were popular. 


As a contrast take that of her future husband, as depicted by his French 
tutor, Reverdil, and coloured as favourably as possible : 


The prince had a charming face : happy sallies of his were quoted: in his 
education, he succeeded in all the exercises for which he felt an interest; he 
spoke very pleasantly, and even elegantly, the three languages necessary at his 
court—Danish, German, and French ; and he was already a brilliant dancer. No 
one, in a word, even among his familiars, saw in him aught but an amiable lad, 
from whom great things might be expected, when age had slightly calmed his 
first impetuosity. Still, in a very few days, Reverdil perceived that if the prince 
was superior to the common herd through his graces and talents, he was not the 
less extraordinary in his faults. One of the most curious traits about the prince 
was to desire to become strong, vigorous, and “ hard,” and he imagined that he 
was much more favoured by nature in this respect than he really was. Reverdil 
has no doubt but that this was a sign of incipient insanity. Christian looked at 
his hands and felt his stomach, to discover whether he was advancing, that is to 
say, whether he was progressing toward a state of perfection which he vaguely 
imagined, and about which his ideas often varied. 
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The object of the poor boy, already touched with insanity in his tenderer 
ears, and his mind completely deranged twelve years later, in thus 
inuring himself to Spartan fortitude, was that with strength he should one 
day be able ‘to cope with his governor and others who were incessantly 
subjecting him to corporeal punishment, and that he should, in the mean 
time, be pinched and beaten, without feeling pain. Reverdil is, indeed, 
described by Sir Lascelles Wraxall as suffering martyrdom, “ for he saw 
that imcessant efforts were made to destroy his pupil’s faculties.” The 
marriage of this corrupt or corrupted young prince was hastened, we are 
also told, from his “ insurmountable wish to break out in debauchery,” for 
Christian himself “regarded marriage as the greatest possible bore.” 


I do not hesitate to assert that the worst influences had been at work on the 
young king’s mind and senses, and the following confirms my assertion. We have 
seen that the marriage took place on November §, and on November 25, Ogier, 
the sharp-sighted French envoy at Copenhagen, considered himself justified in 
reporting to Paris: “The princess has produced hardly any impression on the 
king’s heart, and had she been even more amiable, she would have experienced 
the same fate. For, how could she please a man who most seriously believes 
that it is not fashionable (n’est pas du “om air) for a husband to love his wife ?” 
A pretty specimen, forsooth, of the effect of the mistress doctrine which was 
omnipotent in the eighteenth century! We see that poor Christian, in a few 
short months, had made frightfully rapid progress in the corruption of his age. 
As Reverdil tells us, with a groan, “a royal person in his bed appeared to him 
rather an object of respect than of love.”* 


Juliana Maria did not at first display any open hostility to the young 
queen. “ That she treated her as an obstacle to the advancement of her 
own son, there can be no doubt,”’ but she was obliged to be cautious, and 
she hailed Matilda as the consort of Christian VII. “ with well-dissembled 
smiles and flattering blandishments.” The young queen wrote home her- 
self at the onset to her brother, the Duke of York : 


The king’s youth, good nature, and levity, require no great penetration to be 
discerned in his taste, amusements, and his favourites. He seems all sub- 
mission to the queen, who has got over him such an ascendancy as her arts and 
ambition seem likely to preserve. Her darling son, whom she wished not to 
~ removed a step farther from the throne, is already proud and aspiring like 
ierself. 

J have been more than once mortified with the superior knowledge and ex- 
perience for which the queen takes care to praise herself, and offended at the 
want of respect and attention in the prince. As such unmerited slights cannot 
be resented without an open rupture, 1 rather bear with them than disunite the 
royal family, and appear the cause of court cabals, by showing my displeasure. 
It seems the king teaches his subjects, by example, the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience. Few of the courtiers look like gentlemen; and their ladies appear, in 
the circle, inanimate, like the wax figures in Westminster Abbey. 





* It has been mentioned that Caroline Matilda received, on parting from her 
mother, a ring bearing the motto, “ Bring me happiness.” Four days after the 
marriage, the royal couple dined in state with two hundred guests, and it was 
already observed that the rosy bloom on the young queen’s cheeks had disappeared. 
She was seen to look thoughtfully at her ring, and sigh heavily. Her unhappiness 
showed itself more and more from day to day, while the king appeared to take no 
notice of it. One day, when his favourite, Count Holck, called Christian’s atten- 
tion to it, he replied, “Qu’importe? it is not my fault; I believe that she has the 
spleen. Passons li dessus.” 
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The advice given by Frau von Plessen to Caroline Matilda to secure her 
husband’s affections by behaving reservedly to him, had the contrary 
effect, led him into Holstein, “ where he could give way to his propen- 
sities unchecked,” and was the cause of a first quarrel and estrangement. 
It was about this time, too, that Prince Charles first entertained doubts as 
to Christian’s sanity. He imparted his suspicions to Bernstorff, who ac- 
knowledged the truth of his remark, for Count de St. Germain had spoken 
to him about it, and said : ‘* The king has a singular and very rare malady ; 
.in France we eall it fou de cceur.” 

The conduct which the queen had at first adopted in the hope of 


winning her husband’s affection, soon became unfortunately persevered in 
by resentment : 


The party of Juliana Maria, who desired a separation between the couple, had 
informed Caroline Matilda of her husband’s mons while absent, and the result 
was a decided coldness. This produced such savageness in the king, and he was 
so dissatisfied, that he complained about his consort in the presence of his 
domestics. This was afamous opening for these creatures, who took all possible 
trouble ‘to direct Christian’s attention to other ladies. One of the royal runners, 
of the name of Hjorth, hence said to the king one day that it would be easy to 
avenge himself for the queen’s coldness, as there were plenty of fair dames who 
would accept the king’s visits more than willingly. His majesty only required 
to keep a mistress, and such a person his most gracious master could find at any 
moment. Hjorth proposed to the king a well-known Hetera, called “ Stiefelett- 
Kathrine,” on account of her beautiful feet, whose acquaintance the yo had, 
probably, made beforehand. Christian willingly assented, saw the girl, found her 
pretty and insinuating, and entered into the unfortunate connexion with her, by 
which he was led into the most horrible and open profligacy. 


The leader of these orgies was Count Conrad von Holck, a scampish 
young fellow of the same age as the king, and who was appointed court 
marshal. It was in the company of this reckless young man that the king 
visited his mistress, and made nocturnal sallies in the streets, to fight with 
the watchmen, and force his way into low houses, whose keepers had given 
her cause of offence, to break glasses, bottles, and windows, and commit 
similar acts of folly. Inside the palace, the orgies were of a different 
nature. The king took a delight in being beaten by Count Holck ; and 
it is said that the favourite carried the correction to an extreme length, 
and thus obtained presents for himself or appointments for his friends. 
At other times his majesty, lying on the ground, represented a criminal 
on the wheel; one of his favourites was the executioner, and counterfeited 
his movements with a roll of paper. This amusement filled Christian’s 
mind with gloomy ideas, and augmented his inclination for cruelty and 
melancholy. 

It is utterly impossible to follow out all the details of the court intrigues 
and misunderstandings, as given by Sir Lascelles Wraxall. How a son 
and heir was born, and ‘ milady” dismissed ; how Frau von Plessen was 
exiled, and her place as queen’s first lady filled by the sister of the 
detested Count Holck; how the king travelled in Germany, Holland, 
England, and France; how, when in England, he passed night after 
night “in the most disgusting debauchery,” disguising himself as a 
sailor, and haunting the lowest purlieus ; how in Paris, his conduct was 
the same as in London, with the difference peculiar to the two countries, 
that in France, ladies of high rank, flattered by the homage of the 
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monarch, while they despised the man, disputed the unenviable notoriety 
of his attentions; and how, for her own “inscrutable” purposes, as it is 
the fashion to say in the present day, Juliana Maria kept the unfortunate 
queen fully informed of all her royal husband’s follies and excesses. 

It was after the king’s return to Copenhagen that Struensee rose in 
favour as court physician ; but Sir L. Wraxall states, on the authority of 
his ancestor’s private journal, that Caroline Matilda held him in aversion 
at first, on account of the intrigue which he brought about between the 
king and Frau von Gabel. Be this as it may, a sedentary life, disap- 
pointment in marriage, vexations in private, and incessant persecution in 
public, had entailed sickness and indisposition. Struensee was called in, 
and recommended open air and exercise, especially on horseback. He 
urged the king to more kindness and attention to his young wife, plead- 
ing the grief she felt at his neglect as one of the causes of her illness, and 
on the other side, he encouraged the queen herself to join her husband on 
his hunting excursions, and to take an active part in court gaieties, balls, 
and suppers. Struensee was, after this, well received by one who felt 
herself indebted to him for her restoration to health, her enjoyment of 
life, and the-attentions of her husband; and from the intimacy, which 
thus arose, sprang also the scandal of a brief life’s history. 

Struensee soon superseded Holck in the king’s favour, -the grand- 
master was dismissed, as was likewise Madame de la Luhe, mistress of 
the queen’s house, but their places were filled by persons of quite as little 
repute; by Brandt, a friend of Struensee’s, who undertook at once to 
amuse and control a monarch, whose excesses of folly and madness 
began at this epoch to assume a development which it was no longer pos- 
sible to conceal; and by Madame de Gabler, a mere court intrigante. 
To oppose the party now in the ascendancy, Juliana Maria allied herself 
with Guldberg, Beringskjold, and Rantzau, and a long court drama, 
almost unparalleled for interest, ensued, which was only to end in the 
death of the favourites on the scaffold, and the fall and exile of the 
queen. 

This strange and eventful story, of which so many versions have been 
published, was never before narrated at the same length, with the same 
advantage of materials at his disposal, or with more good sense and dis- 
cernment in the use of them, than by Sir Lascelles Wraxall. 

The unfortunate young princess and queen perished at the early age 
of twenty-three ; and it is, in addition to the mass of matter adduced in 
exculpation of her conduct, and in evidence of her innocence, to the 
letter addressed on her death-bed to her brother, that we must look with 
Sir Lascelles to the completion of that evidence. The authenticity of 
this letter—which, it appears, has been published before—is, he assures us, 
incontestable. It reached him through the Duchess of Augustenburg, 
who was allowed to take a copy by the late King of Hanover : 


Srre,—In the most solemn hour of my life, 1 turn to you, my royal brother, 
to express my heart’s thanks for all the kindness you have shown me during my 
whole life, and especially in my misfortune. 

I die willingly, for nothing holds me back—neither my youth, nor the pleasures 
which might await me, near or remote. How could life possess any charms for 
me, who am separated from all those I love—my husband, my children, and my 
relatives? I, who am myself a queen and of royal blood, have lived the most 
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wretched life, and stand before the world an example that neither crown nor 
sceptre affords any protection against misfortune ! . 

But I die innocent—I write this with a trembling hand, and feeling death 
imminent—I am innocent! Oh, that it might please the Almighty to convince 
the world, after my death, that I did not deserve any of the frig tful accusa- 
tions, by which the calumnies of my enemies stained my character, wounded my 
heart, traduced my honour, and trampled on my dignity ! 

Sire! believe your dying sister, a queen, and even more, a Christian, who 
would gaze with terror on the other world, if her last confession were a false- 
hood, T die willingly : for the unhappy bless the tomb. 

But more than all else, and even chen death, it pains me that not one of all 
those whom I loved in life, is standing by my dying bed, to grant me a last 
consolation by a pressure of the hand, or a glance of compassion, and to close 
my eyes in death. 

Still, I am not alone: God, the sole witness of my innocence, is looking down 
on my bed of agony, which causes me such sufferings. My guardian angel is 
hovering over me; and will soon guide me to the spot, where I shall be able to 
pray for my friends, and also for my persecutors, 

Eeowdl, then, my royal brother! May Heaven bless you, my husband—my 
children—England—Denmark—and the whole world! Permit my corpse to 
rest in the grave of my ancestors; and now the last, unspeakably long farewell 
from your unfortunate 

CaROLINE MarTiItpa. 


We have further and valuable testimony, adds Sir Lascelles, to the un- 
stained memory of Queen Caroline Matilda, in the following extract from 
Falckenskjold’s “ Memoirs :” 


In 1780, I had an opportunity at Hanover of forming the acquaintance of M. 
Roques, pastor of the French Protestant Church in Celle. One day, I spoke to 
him about Queen Caroline Matilda : 

“T was summoned almost daily by that princess,” he said to me, ‘either to 
read or converse with her, and most frequently to obtain information relative to 
the poor of my parish. I visited her more constantly during the last days of her 
life, and I was near her a little before she drew her last breath. Although very 
weak, she retained her presence of mind. After I had recited the prayers 
for the dying, she said to me, in a voice which seemed to become more 
animated : 

** * M. Roques, I am about to appear before Gov: I protest that I am innocent 
of the crimes imputed against me, and that I was never faithless to my husband,” 

M. Roques added, that the queen had never spoken to him, even indirectly, of 
the accusations brought against her. 

I wrote down on the same day (March 7, 1780) what M. Roques said to me, 
as coming from a man distinguished by his integrity of character. 

Such is everything that can be learned of the death of Caroline Matilda. 
Sacrificed in the first bloom of youth, and decked with the fillets of misery, she 
was sent, an inexperienced victim, to become the bride of a man who was a com. 
sound of insanity and brutality. In less than seven years she experienced all the 
oem, but also all the wretchedness, which a royal throne can offer. Then 
she died in the flower of life in exile, the victim of the most scandalous con- 
spiracy. 
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THE OAK OF VINCENNES. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF W. 0. VON HORN.* 


I. 


At a little distance on the right side of the high-road from Paris to 
Vincennes there stands an enormous oak-tree. Centuries fraught with 
storms had swept across it, and had not even bent its proud head. Fresh 
and green it stood upon the summit of gentle eminence, commanding 
the whole neighbourhood, which, covered with meadows, extended as far 
as the walls of the ancient town of Vi incennes, with its numerous spires. 
At its foot flowed a rivulet, pure as crystal, offering a refreshing draught 
to the weary traveller, who not unfrequently reposed here. 

The Oak of Vincennes had its history—its peculiar celebrity. For 
generations back the nation had regarded it with a sort of veneration; 
and woe to him who had dared to break off the smallest branch! It 
was a sacred thing. And yet, neither did the young people gather here 
for their Sunday’s dance, nor did a merry fair give it consequence, nor 
had there been a battle won, nor yet a miracle wrought here tn darker 
ages past—nothing of all this. What was it, then, * that invested this 
oak with such high importance ?—lIts gigantic height ? That, to be 
sure, was extraordinary , and France scarcely possessed a second tree like 
the Oak of Vincennes, but that did not form its claim to respect. The 
cause of its celebrity lay rather in a national custom, in a very ancient 
and sacred practice. Here, for generations and generations, the Kings 
of France had given public audience to their people. Every year, on the 
Ist of May, the king stood or sat beneath this tree, and the plain was 
covered with a countless multitude. Every one might approach his sove- 
reign, and lay before him his wishes, griefs, and difficulties, sure of 
having speedy redress ; for, should the king not be able to pass judgment 
at the time, the chancellor noted down the matter, and a decision was 
certain to follow from the court of justice or from parliament. This 
custom had been sacred for centuries, and not until the period of the wars 
of the Huguenots had it fallen into disuse. The dissolute life of the 
court was not favourable to an act where the roguish tricks of the nobles, 
the injustice of the governors, had so often found their unwelcome wa 
to the ear of the monarch. The nation contemplated with grief the Oak 
of Vincennes, and the beautiful custom had very nearly passed into tra- 
dition. 

Suddenly, a proclamation was issued throughout the country : 

“Henry the Fourth, the gallant, valiant king, the favourite of the 
people, will again perform the old custom on the Ist of May, and hear, 
with his own ears, the grievances and wishes of his subjects beneath the 
Oak of Vincennes.” 

The joy was beyond measure which this news called forth. In the 





* The tales of W. O. von Horn are universally liked in Germany, and are 
deemed leading works among what is called “the Christian popular “literature” 
of the day. W. O. von Horn is an adopted name, the real name of the author of 
‘The Oak of Vincennes” being OerreL.—TRANSLATOR. 
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latter days of April, which do not rank among the most agreeable, cara- 
vans were to be seen all moving towards the ancient Vincennes. The 
national costumes of the whole of France might be observed ; those from 
the Pyrenees and the borders of Italy so picturesque, those from the 
north so stiff and unmeaning. Peasants and tradespeople came ; func- 
tionaries and knights; monks, priests, and Huguenot clergy in their 
long, black gowns and snowy white bands; women and girls, old men 
and youths; in short, all ranks and all provinces of the kingdom were 
represented, and the neighbourhood was so crowded that the people dwelt 
and slept under tents, and hastily erected huts before the walls of the 
old city and fortress, all full of the hope of beholding their magnanimous 
xing; and confiding to his generous sympathy the burdéns of their 
earts. 


‘ II. 
On the 30th of April the road from Paris was literally besieged. All 


the inhabitants from many miles round hastened thither to see Henry, 
the king of the people, for it was rumoured that he would enter: the 
tower of Vincennes, as the old castle was called, with all the splendid 
array of his court. Everything was prepared in great magnificence, the 
gateways were decorated with green branches, and all were anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of the king, who was known to be so solicitous for 
the welfare of his subjects, that he had been heard to say he wished to 
see every one of them sufficiently well off to be able to te. a fowl for 
dinner on Sunday. The men deseanted on the warlike deeds of the 
king, the damsels and matrons on his beauty and gallantry, and every- 
where his praises resounded. The Huguenots declared that his going 
over to the Papal Church was a mere form, a step he had taken only to 
save France from civil war, while the Catholics extolled the religious zeal 
of the royal proselyte. Thus every ohe had his own opinion; but one 
and all agreed that he was just, upright, brave, and amiable. 

The populace waited with a patience which did not even yield to the 
most urgent demands of hunger and thirst. It became evening. Night 
enveloped the assembled throngs of people in her sombre mantle. The 
stars shone brightly forth from the deep blue of the clear heavens, and 
glanced lovingly down upon the gaily ornamented scene. He did not 
come. And yet the disappointed crowds displayed no annoyance, no 
anger. Many a heart felt fearful, it is true, that its hope of seeing him 
might fade away, yet they all declared : 

“ Henry will not disappoint us! He will come very early to-morrow 
morning. Something important must have occurred. God grant that it 
be nothing bad!” 

The people at length retired, amidst chatting, singing, and shouts of 
mirth, part to their lodgings, part to their tents and huts, and an hour 
later the high-road and its immediate neighbourhood were so perfectly 
quiet, that a stranger passing at that late hour could not have guessed 
that but a short time before thousands of happy beings had been congre- 
gated there. The hour of ten had already pealed its hollow chimes from 
the towers of Vincennes, when a troop of horsemen approached from the 
direction of Paris. They were engaged in lively conversation, two of 
them at least, while the rest rode at some distance behind them. 
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“We are glad, Sully,” said one of these two, turning to the stately 
horseman on his left, “ that we have escaped the crowd. No one has an 
idea of our arrival in Vincennes.” 

“ Yet your majesty is in general unwilling to avoid the happy people, 
who delight in seeing their favourite,’ replied the person addressed, 
namely, the Duke of Sully. 

“You are right, Sully,” answered the noble Prince of Béarn (for it 
was he), “but to-day we were not quite in the humour for it. Even a 
king sometimes desires quiet, especially as to-morrow we shall have a 
serious and fatiguing day. God grant us discernment and clear judg- 
ment !” 

“ Sire, the grace of God has richly endowed your majesty with that, 
as will be made evident on the coming day!” 

“ Sully a flatterer?” cried Henry IV. 

Sully laid his hand upon his faithful heart : 

“The Lord knows that I am sincere!” said he, with feeling. 

“ We also, Sully !—we also!” replied the king, stopping his horse, for 
the Oak of Vincennes stood, its gigantic outline magnified through the 
twilight of the stars, before the eyes of Henry IV. ‘ What is that, 
Sully ?”” demanded he. 

“That is the Oak of Vincennes, sire,” replied Sully, “ where the 
kings of France heard their people, and judged them to the best-of their 
ability and conscience, where to-morrow your majesty will perform the 
most graceful acts of royalty.” 

The king’s eyes rested upon the tree, and he kept his favourite white 
horse stationary, until the retinue of horsemen approached. 

“ Montmorency !” cried the king—and one of the company was on the 
_“ in a moment—“ ride on as far as the drawbridge of Vincennes in 
the utmost silence, and there await us.” 

Before Sully could utter a remonstrance, Henry had leaped from his 
saddle, and Sully felt himself obliged to follow him; the troopers with- 
drew, the tread of their horses was soon lost in the distance, and the 
profound stillness of the lovely night again resumed its sway. 

Henry, accompanied by Sully, walked slowly and silently towards the 
oak. The space around the tree had been evened. Green twigs, chopped 
fine, had been strewed upon the ground, which had been raised so that 
the sovereign’s foot might not strike against the thick roots, covered with 
rough bark like the trunk, which, spreading in every direction, were pre- 
viously exposed to view. 

When Henry stood beneath the leafy canopy of the gigantic tree, a 
sensation of awe thrilled his soul. He remained for some moments ab- 
sorbed in deep meditation; then clasping his hands, after taking off his 
hat, he prayed silently. 

Sully also felt greatly moved. The stars might have been reflected in 
the tears which stood in his eyes, if their beams had been able to pene- 
trate through the thick foliage of the tree. He, too, prayed for his bosom , 
friend, who wore the crown of France, and never had his prayer been 
more devout and more sincere than it was then. 

‘ coon a while, Henry replaced his hat upon his head, and, turning to 
ully: 

“Friend !” said he, earnestly, “ prayer has strengthened our soul. We 
hope to God that to-neorrow we shall fulfil our duty !” 
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“T am sure of it,” said Sully. 

“ Did you ever witness adh 
Sully?” asked the kiag. 

“ Never, sire! The period when such tribunals were held here is so 
very far back, that I have only heard an account of them.” 

“And do you think that the renewing of the custom will be bene- 
ficial ?”” inquired Henry. 

“Why should it not, sire? Here the truth, plain and simple, undis- 
guised and untainted, will reach your ear, and the bulwark of the court 
will not stand between you and the people !” 

So spoke Sully. 

“Right, Sully ; but——” 

“Oh, sire!” exclaimed Sully, “let no dué oppose that which I have 
ventured to say. Each but is a barrier, and between your majesty and 
your subjects no harrier should exist which could separate your hearts. 
The monarch can only be that which he ought to be when i is willing 
to hear the truth, and when he allows free access to his ear and to his 
heart !”” 

“True, very true, Sully. We wish this, and should we ever think 
otherwise, then remind us of the Oak of Vincennes.” 

‘7 shall never have cause to do that!” exclaimed Sully, in great emo- 
tion. “TI pray to God that he may not let me live to see it at least,” 
added he more slowly. 

“Hush! Sully, we hear people coming,” said Henry. ‘“ They appear 
to be approaching us and our quarters. The tree is thick enough to con- 
ceal us from the advancing strangers. Perhaps we may be unbidden wit- 
nesses of a case which is to be decided to-morrow.” 

Both stepped behind the trunk of the tree, and it was well they has- 
tened to conceal themselves, for the speakers approached rapidly. 


a tribunal, or rathér such an audience, 


III. 


“ Spx, my lady,” said the rough but rather tremulous voice of a man, 
“there is the fatal tree, where, in spite of the good advice of a faithful old 
servant, you intend, with such unusual a to seek justice from 
the capricious king against one of the first nobles of his court, and con- 
sequently one much about his person. We of Picardy say proverbially, 
‘ Accuse the devil to his grandam and you will get the worst of it,’ certes 
come away without justice.” 

‘* Mortbleu!” whispered Henry softly to his minister, “‘ we have heard 
a simile of which we could never have dreamed. Is the man right?” 

“ Perhaps,” said Sully, softly. 

“ What! you also?” asked Henry, not without symptoms of rising 
anger. 

3 Your pardon, gracious sovereign,’ whispered Sully. ‘ We are 
standing now under the Oak of Vincennes, and you wishtruth! Do you 
not think that it might be difficult for a simple maiden to obtain justice 
against one of your highest subjects ?”’ 

Henry bit his lip and was silent. 

“You judge very severely, my good Lafont,” replied a youthful voice 
of captivating sweetness. ‘King Henry is too gallant not to hear me, 
and too just straightway to decide in favour of my guardian.” 

Aug.—vVOL. CXXXI. NO. DXXIV. 2k 
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“ Do you hear?” whispered the king to Sully, “ I have won an advocate 
there who is much needed against you.” 

Sully smiled to himself, and thought the old man would soon proceed 
in his oration, and so it happened. 

“Gallant! yes, that he truly is,” continued the old man, whom the 
lady had designated by the name of Lafont; “only too gallant they say, 
for many a time he forgets the serious duties of a monarch amidst the 
pleasing frivolities of love. Henry is just, that does not admit of the 
slightest doubt; but he is too much indebted to the rich and powerful 
Baron de Fezensac—do not be annoyed, lady, if I speak freely—for the 
sake even of a young and lovely maiden, to offend the man who won for 
him and his cause the beautiful province of Picardy. That is, dear lady, 
an important point. Henry is a politician. He who can renounce his 
faith for a crown will surely not be inclined, for the sake of a girl, to make 
an enemy of aman so influential and so capable of bearing malice as the 
Seneschal of Picardy !” 

“ Sully! Sully!” whispered Henry, for the two persons had descended 
and come quite close to the oak. ‘ Parbleu! he is reading me a lecture 
that makes me rejoice it is night, for you might perhaps see something like 
the blush of shame upon my cheek!” 

Sully laid his finger upon his mouth, as he whispered back very softly: 

‘“‘ Your majesty’s advocate will chase it away.” 

Both persons had now stepped beneath the protecting branches of the 
oak. If Lafont’s harsh words struck him rather hard, the truth of his 
remarks respecting Henry’s gallantry were soon sufficiently corroborated, 
for the king had gained so much interest in the young lady, that he could 
not resist peeping a little from behind the trunk of the tree, to see if she 
who was so favourably disposed towards him were beautiful enough to 
justify his taking her part. 

Fortunately they both had their backs turned to the king, and there 
was no danger; he did not gain his object, but he beheld before him 
a noble-looking, slender figure. 

She wept softly. 

“You deprive me of all the cherished hopes, Lafont, which have 
hitherto supported me and kept me from despair. If justice be not done 
me, I shall take the veil, and my estates will fall to the Church.”’ 

“ The Lord prevent that!” ejaculated the servant. 

“Oh God!” muttered the young girl, praying in an undertone, “ guide 
the king’s heart to-morrow when he stands here and listens to my petition ! 
Also strengthen me, that I may not be totally overcome !” 

“JT admit that I tremble at the idea of the moment,’”’ continued 
Lafont, “ when you will have to speak. I faney it must be something 
peculiar to stand before a king. Although he is not an inch better than 
any other child of man, still the majesty which surrounds him is a charm 
that easily ensnares one, and, as it were, exalts him far above us.” 

I also think so,” said the lady, “and I will not deny that my heart 
begins to beat more rapidly each moment that brings me nearer the 
catastrophe.” 

‘Do not call it a catastrophe, lady !” 

“ Well, as you will, Lafont; yet’’—at these words her voice became 
firmer—‘ my love gives me courage, and my just cause, strength. But 
let us hasten back, or else your sister might look in vain for us; for later 
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the lirelings of the Prince of Béarn dare not let down the drawbridge 
for us again, and Widow Desquelbec, who is an aged woman, and re- 
quires rest, will be put out of her usual habits by us.” 

The two withdrew, and scarcely were they sufficiently removed from 
the king’s sight and hearing, than he stepped forth from his hiding-place, 
and Sully followed him. 

** Ma foi!’ cried Henry to Sully, “I have learned more here, in a 
quarter of an hour, than I should have done in a year in the society of 
the wisest of the earth. Who is this young lady? Who this fatal 
Lafont ?” 

“She told your majesty distinctly enough !’’ replied Sully. And a 
smile of contentment played round his well-formed mouth, which, how- 
ever, was not visible to the king. 

“ You are right, Sully ; the bearish old poltroon has quite confused my 
ideas. Did she not say that she was Fezensac’s ward ?” 

*‘ Quite correct, sire.” 

‘** And what did she say of her affairs ?” 

* Nothing, sire, only the little word ‘love’ escaped her. True! I re- 
collect ; ‘ Accuse the devil to his grandam!’ ” 

“T wish the grandam and grandson had you then, you poltroon !” 
grumbled the king to himself, and it was evident that the coarse words 
had wounded him ; however, his great good-nature and gay temper soon 
conquered. ‘ Come, Sully!” exclaimed he, laughing, “ follow the devil’s 
grandam; let us go towards Vincennes, and there sound old Fezensac a 
little, and get at the bottom of this secret.” 

With these words Henry descended the hill, and Sully had to walk 
rapidly to keep up with him. Upon the high road he took his friend’s 
arm with good-natured familiarity, and the horsemen of the retinue were 
soon reached. The king flung himself upon his horse; his silver horn 
summoned the seneschal, and the drawbridge fell with a creaking sound. 
Unnoticed, Henry rode into the ancient city. After Lafont’s lecture, 
nothing in the world would have made him enter with royal pomp. 

“‘Fezensac!” cried he, as he dismounted at the gate of the castle, “ we 
wish to have a little conversation with you and the Duke of Sully. We 
shall expect you both in an hour’s time !” 

The seneschal bowed low, and Henry stepped into the brilliantly- 
lighted, antiquated castle, within the portals of which the hero-like form 
of the king disappeared. 


IV. 


WitH a respectful bow, young mre de Rohan entered the chamber 
of the castle which was assigned to Sully. 

“Sit down by me, son of my oldest friend,” began Sully, drawing the 
tall, handsome young man to a sofa, “ I want to speak to you on a sub- 
ject of some interest, aud my time is short, therefore to the point at once. 
Fezensac has a son ?” 

* Quite mght, and only one.” 

* Do you know him ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

‘* What sort of a youth is he ?”’ 

“Ask at the Pré aux Cleres, dear sir, and you will hear a good deal 
of him.”’ 
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“ That is to say, he is a brawler ?” 

“‘ Something of the sort-——” 

“And what else ?” 

“ Not much.” 

“Bad! Js he handsome ?” 

“No one has said so yet.” 

* Has he success with the women ?”’ 

“In gaining their hatred, yes.” 

“ That is worse and worse. But you have no mercy on him.” 

“Tf you wish untruth, sir, you should not question a De Rohan.” 

“True, 1 thank you; but, my young friend, they say that this young 
Fezensac is about to marry.” 

*‘ T have considered it as a jest.” 

“They say his father wishes it.” 

“That may be. I should like to see the girl who would be his wife.” 

“ Poor fellow !”’ 

“Do not pity him, dear sir; he is not worthy of a wife, unless she re- 
semble himself.”’ 

*‘ Does he accede to his father’s wishes ?” 

“Nothing can be less agreeable to him than that, for he would most 
unwillingly renounce the licentious life he is leading.” 

*‘ So his father wishes to force him to matrimony ?”’ 

“ Perhaps ; if he could succeed.” 

“] thank you, Henry, for these frank answers; but now | must 
be off.” 

* Be so good as to tell me why I went through this examination ?” 

“Rest assured,” replied Sully, laughing, “that you will get the 
most satisfactory information to-morrow, beneath the Oak of Vincennes. 
Adieu !” 

Henry de Rohan went away shaking his head, for he could not com- 
prehend the noble Sully. 

A short while after th latter, dressed in the rough costume of a 
peasant of Picardy, and accompanied by an old servant of the castellan of 
Vincennes, left the castle, and disappeared with him, in the narrow and 
dark streets of the town. 


V. 


In a little cross street of the old town of Vincennes was situated the 
small dwelling of the Widow Desquelbec, Lafont’s sister. She had 
married an honest citizen of Picardy, who followed the trade of sword- 
cutler, at a period when a good sword was invaluable to those who knew 
how to handle that weapon. Attached to no party, this cutler served the 
Huguenots, the Guises, and the Royalists with equal fidelity. He died. 
His wife, born upon the property of the Marquis de Fongéres, clung 
with all the attachment of a native of Picardy to her lord’s family, with 
whom, besides, her brother had served as valet-de-chambre, and had 
risen to the trustworthy office of an intendant. 

What joy filled the heart of the childless widow when she learned, 
through a countryman, that Jaques, her beloved brother, was coming to 
visit her, and would bring his beautiful young mistress with him—an 
honour of which she had never dreamt. What scouring and brushing 
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now began, and every luxury that her station and her fortune could 
command was concentrated in the chamber of honour which the mar- 
chioness was to occupy. r 

The lovely Lucie wished to remain quite unknown and unobserved at 
Madame Desquelbec’s, but the whole of Vincennes knew fully ten days 
before who was about to honour the dwelling of Dame Desquelbec. 
Thus, without much trouble, Sully was able to find out who Lafont’s 
sister was, and who was with her, also where she resided. 

He had taken a great interest in the young lady’s case, principally be- 
‘ cause he suspected some foul play on the part of the justly despised 
Fezensac, whose great services in gaining the’ province of Picardy could 
alone, in some measure, balance in Sully’s eyes the avarice, covetousness, 
and other vices of this man high in office. King Henry was blindly pre- 
possessed in Fezensac’s favour, and often allowed himself to be misled 
by him, notwithstanding his esteem and love for the most noble minister 
who ever offered counsel to a crowned head. The object now was to 
unveil the character of this man, and Sully did not disdain to put on a 
mack in order to behold vice in its naked deformity. 

It wos getting late, the marchioness, fatigued from-the journey, had 
already sank into the arms of sleep, and only Lafont and his sister still 
chatted familiarly near the lamp, when there was first a slight, and then 
a louder knock at the door. The widow rose to open the door, however, 
with anxious precaution, needful on so late a visit, the object of which 
she could not in the least comprehend. 

“ Good evening, Dame Desquelbec!”’ said an honest peasant of Picardy, 
in the broad dialect of his home, as he entered. 

He had a splendid figure, tall, straight, and firm, with something so 
noble about him, that his appearance would have excited Lafont’s sus- 
picion if the man had not begun to chat to his countryman with the 
utmost good nature. He had, he said, known the Sieur Desquelbec in- 
timately, and was a countryman of his, that is to say, from the same 
town ; having heard that his friend was no longer alive, he determined 
to pay a visit to his widow, as he happened to come to Vincennes with a 
complaint to the king. He then told that the stags in the forests of the 
lord of Fezensac had eaten up the whole of his harvest, that he had killed 
some of them to frighten the rest away, whereupon Fezensac had shame- 
fully ill-treated him. 

Lafont listened with eager attention. His provincial accent and the 
tenor of the story awakened his interests, and he became quite frank and 
intimate, which is generally the case with the natives of Picardy when 
they meet a countryman abroad. 

“ Yes, friend Lissac” (thus the stranger announced himself), said La- 
font, with emphasis; “this Fezensac is an abominable man, who, unfor- 
tunately, stands in great favour with good King Henry. ‘There is only 
one thing I cannot comprehend ; they say that Sully is as penetrating as 
he is brave and good, and yet he has not unmasked this rogue !” 

“‘ Who knows how that is,” said Lissac. ‘Sully, after all, is no more 
omnipotent than any one else, and the good king is quick-sighted enough. 
He will discover the tricks of this man, and—I hope that I shall lend 
him a helping hand !” 

“Quite right, compére Lissac—just so! Believe me, my young mis- 
tress will lend her aid also,”’ said Lafont. 
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“ Who is that ?”’ asked Lissac, with a face of stupid honesty, the like 
of which could not be found in the whole of Picardy. 

Lafont raised the fur-cap which he wore, and Lissac respectfully did 
the same. This display of reverence followed the mention of the name 
of the Marchioness Lucie de Fongéres. 

“ But what has this lady, of the noblest race of Picardy, in common 
with the old dragon, Fezensac?” demanded the seeming Lissac. 

“True, the noblest and the most renowned family of our lovely home,” 
said Lafont, “‘ but, nevertheless, dependent on this monster, for she is his 
ward !” . 

“ What do you say, Sieur Lafont ?” 

“So it is, my friend,” continued Lafont. “Only fancy, he wishes to 
marry this young creature, this angelic being, to his horror of a son, so 
that the fiefs and allodial lands of the De Fongéres might fall to his 
family. In order to bring this about, he imprisoned the young lady, 
threatened to give her out to be deranged, to put her in a convent, and 
Heaven knows what mental torture he caused her, in his endeavours to 
attain his shameful object. Therefore my lady has secretly escaped from 
the castle of her forefathers, in order to tell her grief to the king beneath 
the Oak of Vincennes, and to seek relief !” 

“ But why will she not take the young baron ?” asked Lissac. 

“Can you not guess that? First of all, young Fezensac is a Catholic 
and my mistress is a Huguenot, whose father fell at the massacre on St. 
Bartholomew, which she can never forget; but besides, she loves an- 
other.” 

“ Ay, she should take him then.” 

“ Simpleton,” grumbled Lafont; “ that is just what she does not dare 
to do, because she has not yet attained her majority.” 

“ Who is the fortunate man though ?” inquired Lissac. 

“ Well, since it interests you so much, know, that it is the noble Lord 
de Elichy; noble, it is true, like any other, but at the same time as poor 
as any yA mouse in France.” 

“ But is he not here ?” 

“Of course, how could he allow his beloved Lucie to go without fol- 
lowing her at a respectful distance to protect her from danger.” 

“ That is brave of him !” 

“To be sure, but nothing else can be expected from such a fine young 
man. Elichy is very brave !” 

os Elichy ?—Elichy ?”’ said Lissac, reflecting. “It appears to me that 
I knew him ; or was it his father, who fell at the slaughter of Bassy?” 

“Right, it is the same. His father fell there by the hand of the 
Guises.” 

“ The son himself has served the Prince of Béarn, has he not ?” 

“Yes, he has; but since the king has renounced his faith he has 
withdrawn from court, and—in order also to eseape the powerful Fezen- 
sac’s hatred, which pursued him everywhere.” 

The hour of midnight now struck. Lissae took leave of his new 
friend, and promised to come again to-morrow. He departed, and 
Madame Desquelbec was awakened, by the noise his rising occasioned, 
out of the sweet slumber into which she had fallen during the conver- 
sation of the two men. 
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VI. : 


IMPATIENT at Sully’s non-arrival, Henry IV. paced up and down the 
vast apartment. It was arranged with old-fashioned splendour. Tapestry 
hung on the walls, manufactured by the skilful and far-famed weavers of 
Venice, representing rare birds in the most brilliant colours, perched on 
the calix of many a lovely flower. A large mirror ornamented the 
chamber. Sofas and stuffed seats were placed round the wall. Rich and 


massive furniture stood about. The floor was covered with a costly 


carpet. 

The wax-lights had burned low when Sully at length entered. . 

“ What has kept you such an eternal time?’’ demanded Henry, half 

ily of his friend and minister. 

*‘ Truth costs sometimes much,” replied the Duke de Sully, with a low 
bow; “ I was obliged to don the costume of Picardy, and call forth from 
my memory the dialect of the province, to get a clear understanding of 
the affair of Fezensac !” 

* Eacellent!” exclaimed the king, and the ill humour which had 
hitherto a.rkened his brow gave place toa bright smile. “ Excellent, 
Sully, we can only regret not having been present. Did the old bear 
break forth again against us ?” 

“Not exactly that,” said Sully; “we had other matter to speak 
about.” 

“‘ How did you gain his confidence ?” 

Sully related how he had introduced himself; and, lastly, what he had 
gathered of the case in point. 

Henry wildly stamped his foot upon the ground. 

“Tt is true,” cried he, “ Fezensac seized every opportunity to excite 
our suspicion of poor Elichy’s sentiments, until we at length dismissed 
him, and drove him from us by our ungracious conduct. Sully, can it 
be remedied ?” 

“ Why not, your majesty?” 

*‘ Advise me how.” 

At this moment, the servant in waiting announced the old Baron de 
Fezensac, and at a nod from the king he entered. His was one of those 
countenances, shrivelled up, yellow as a citron, with the most marked, 
cut-throat features, which makes an impression so inexpressibly repug- 
nant that we can only behold it with loathing, only remember it with 
aversion. Henry IV. seemed to experience this to-day for the first 
time. He felt a cold, an icy cold shudder when the repulsive nobleman 
sppnees him, bowing profoundly, but still with an air which bespoke 

knowledge of his importance. 

** Ah, Fezensae,” cried the king, “ you are late, my lord,” 

“I crave your majesty’s pardon,” said the old man, softly, “a mes- 
senger from home detained me. My gracious lord, forgive the father of 
a family for allowing himself to be overcome a moment by his feelings.” 

by So from Picardy, my lord! Well what news is there? I pray you 
tell us.”’ 

The old baron became confused. Henry observed this. 

“Tt seems to us as if some evil had happened to you; we are sorry, 
b { 2? 
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“‘ Why should I be silent before my royal master?” said the old man, 
at length, with great emotion. ‘ My ward has absconded from me with 
her old servant !” 

The king smiled: 

“‘ That is very sad,” said he; “ but tell me, how could the young lady 
fall in love with her ‘ old servant,’ as you say?” 

“Not so, your majesty, not so!”’ exclaimed Fezensac. “A noble De 
Fongéres is incapable of so debasing herself. I have expressed myself in- 
correctly if your majesty could thus misunderstand me. She has escaped, 
ress de! by and under the protection of Lafont.” 

“ Escaped !”” repeated Henry; “that in a certain degree implies im- 
“soy ! Who dared to venture to confine in our land the independent 

eiress of the Marquis de Fongéres?” : 

The tone in which the king uttered these words was formidable and 
threatening. His eyes rested with an annihilating expression upon 
Fezensac. 

The latter fully felt the effect of this glance, and the idea that the king 
might not be totally ignorant of the true state of affairs, made him 
tremble violently. Still his knowledge of the circumstances whispered to 
him that this could scarcely be the case. He, therefore, recovered his 
presence of mind quickly, and said, as he passed his pocket-handkerchief 
across his wrinkled brow : 

“No one would venture it, sire. But your majesty is surely so gracious 
as to acknowledge that there are circumstances which might induce a sin- 
cerely paternal guardian, in some measure, to limit the freedom of his 
ward; for example, if by her indiscretion the honour of her house were 
threatened.” 

*“‘ And what circumstances could justify this arbitrary step?’ demanded 
Henry IV. 

The king’s tone was so unexpected to the old man that it thoroughly 
embarrassed him. He stuttered, and could scarcely utter a word. Sully 
and the king inwardly enjoyed the old sinner’s dilemma. 

** Well?” asked Henry, impatiently. 

“T mean, with your majesty’s permission—when—the ward—is about 
- ee into—an—improper alliance !”’ at length Fezensac stammered 

ortn. 

“Did you not just now say,” continued the king, “that a De Fongéres 
was incapable of so unworthy a step ?” 

“ T—did—say so, sire, but meant a marriage with a servant.” 

“ Indeed!” drawled out the king. ‘ Perhaps, Baron de Fezensac, you 
will not be disposed to dispute that we are chief-guardian of all minors in 
our kingdom! Consequently, we have the right to demand an explana- 
tion. So the marriage in question of the Marchioness de Fongéres is not 
of the kind which we supposed, and we may further presume that her 
lover belongs to the nobility of our kingdom? Is it so ?” 

“ Certainly,” stammered Fezensac, “ but to the inferior nobility, those 
whose pedigree is not so ancient.” 

“ What is his name?” asked Henry. 

“ Guido de Elichy, sire.” 

“What! Guido de Elichy? The brave youth who fought so 
gallantly? He is of a nobility as pure and as good as your own, Fe- 
zensac. But go now to rest, and prepare yourself to answer us to-morrow, 
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if it be necessary, under the Oak of Vincennes. At all events, we expect 
an explanation to-morrow evening here.” | 

These words, spoken in a sharp and measured tone, put a finishing 
stroke to the confusion of the Seneschal of Picardy. He retired almost 
stupified, for his disgrace was as clear as day. hen he reached his 
apartment a new fright awaited him, for his son had just arrived. He 
had traced the fugitives to Vincennes.” So they were here! Intended, 
perhaps, to implore the king’s aid! Fezensac tore his grey hair, and 
heaped torrents of violent abuse upon his son for not being able to conquer 
the heart of a girl. 


VIL. 


Earty on the following morning all the bells of Vincennes were 
ringing. The king rode to church to hear mass, Crowds of people 
thronged the streets, and shouts of joy filled the air and drowned the 
pealing of the bells. 

The mass was scarcely over when the people streamed out of the city 
gates to,-ards the celebrated oak, around which a countless multitude had 
already formed a wide circle. At the trunk of the tree stood a red velvet, 
richly-gilt, antique arm-chair, at the foot of which lay a costly carpet. At 
the bottom of the hillock was a circular elevation of turf, erected in order 
that the plaintiffs and complainants might be placed higher than the 
people, and yet lower than the king’s seat. 

Two heralds, with costly staffs and rich tabards, covered with lilies, 
stood on each side of the royal chair, over which was spread a handsome 
canopy. The breathless silence of expectation pervaded the masses of the 
people. 

Presently a shout, like the distant rolling of thunder, burst forth, from 
the direction of the gates of Vincennes—the king approached. 

Accompanied by a numerous train, came the favourite of the nation. 
Sully rode by his side. Henry wore a white satin doublet, richly em- 
broidered with golden sprigs. A hat with plumes covered his finely- 
turned head, while his handsome face beamed with captivating affability. 
The monarch bowed on all sides to his people, as cordially as if they had 
been his equals. 

‘“‘Mortbleu!” cried Lafont to his young mistress, who, pale as a 
corpse, stood near him, “the Prince of Béarn is a splendid man, indeed !” 

She nodded to him, as her eyes rested upon the king. 

Suddenly the king checked his horse. His eagle eye dwelt upon a 
young nobleman, who stood among the crowd on horseback, and whose 
melancholy look had attracted the king’s attention. 

“If we mistake not, we see yonder the knight Guido de Elichy,” said 
he to the Seneschal of Picardy, Baron de Fezensac. “ Hasten, seneschal, 
and summon him to us.” 

As if thunderstruck, he, to whom this order was given, turned his 
horse. The people made room, and he soon stopped before Elichy, and 
said, with piercing glances, “ The king wishes to speak to you.” 

Elichy was surprised, but he immediately recovered himself, and obeyed 
the command. When he reached the king he bowed low. 

Henry held out his hand to him, which Guido scarcely dared to touch, 

Breathless silence reigned around. All eyes were fixed upon the king 
and Elichy, who awaited the royal setae 7 
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“Tt is long since we have seen you, Knight of Elichy,” said the 
monarch ; “we unwillingly miss from our presence a knight as brave as 
ever Picardy, that land of chivalry and valour, yet produced. We hope 
that you will not leave us again.” 

A long shout of joy from the innumerable men of Picardy, who were 
present, filled the air. If one had observed attentively, one would have 
found that the first cheer, in which all the people quickly joined, had pro- 
ceeded from Lafont’s throat. 

Elichy was not able to speak from emotion. He bowed low, and Sully 
held out his hand to him. 

“ Did you see that, gentle lady ?” Lafont asked the blushing girl, whose 
heart beat violently from excess of joy. 

Elichy joined the train, and the king approached the oak, where he 
ascended, and quickly stepped to his appointed place. The retinue ar- 
ranged themselves behind him. Sully stationed himself to the right, and 
Fezensac to the left, of the king. 

The heralds cried: “The greatest and most Christian King of France 
stands here, under the sacred Oak of Vincennes, in order, in the name of 
God and his saints, to grant an audience, and administer justice to his 
faithful and beloved subjects! Whoever has cause of complaint, let him 
approach and speak !”’ 

Again a prolonged hurrah rang throughout the air. 

The king made a sign with his hat to stop the cheering, which seemed 
as if it never would come to an end. In a moment all was perfectly 
still. 


An old man tottered up the turf steps. He bowed his snow-white 
head. 

“ What do you wish, my father?” asked the king, mildly and kindly. 

“ Justice!” said the peasant. “ My lord, the Baron de Fezensac, who 
stands here to the left of your majesty, has, contrary to the rights and 
custom of our land, and our laws, deprived me of my feod, and given it 
to one of his favourites. Since then I and my family have starved !” 

The ground trembled beneath Fezensac’s feet. 

Henry turned his piercing eyes upon him. ‘“ What have you to 
answer, Sir Seneschal—you who ought to protect the laws of your 
country ?” 

** The case is unknown to me,” stammered forth the seneschal. 

“Tt may possibly be,”’ resumed the peasant, “ that the old lord knows 
nothing about it, as maybe it was the son’s doing, who sought in vain to 
gain the love of my daughter.” 

*Zounds!” exclaimed Henry IV. ‘‘ Does the father permit the son 
such power? Go, honest old man, you are again established in your 
feod, and should any one—understand me well—should any one do you 
an injury, you know where to find me.” 

He held out his hand to the old man, who, quite overcome, sank upon 
his knee and kissed the royal hand. 

The people sent forth another deafening cheer. 

Fezensac was annihilated. He leaned upon his sword to save himself 
from sinking. 

‘*Now—now is the right time!” exclaimed Lafont to his beautiful 
os who had attentively watched this scene. He drew her for- 
ward, almost unwittingly to herself. 
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The people opened a passage for the death-pale young lady dressed in 
deep maapliien and she timidly approach the-eake beneath which 

sat. 

She was scarcely able to support herself. 

“ Courage—courage !”” whispered Lafont to her, carrying rather than 
leading her. 

When Lucie drew near the turf steps, the importance of the moment 
had such an effect upon her that she was hardly able to ascend. 

Henry saw the pale, lovely girl approaching, and he quickly recognised 
her and her aged guide. The sight of her captivating beauty annulled 
his anger at old Lafont’s ill-natured speech. He gazed with -delight 
upon the nobly formed figure, full and yet slender, upon the charming 
countenance, and, carried away by his gallantry, he sprang forward, all 
the dignity of the king yielding to chivalrous courtesy, and led her to 
the platform. : 

The marchioness very nearly fainted—but above, under the oak, one 
heart thchbed in fearful despair. 

“ Take courage, beautiful lady !’’ said the king, in the most winning 
tone. ‘ We know your position already ; speak freely !”” 

These words from the king’s mouth reassured the young marchioness. 
She began in a low voice, yet intelligible to the king, and without look- 
ing at him, to relate her guardian’s treatment of her. 

“‘ What!” cried the king aloud, interrupting her; “the Baron de 
Fezensac is again the accused? He wished to force you to marry his 
son, whom you detest ?” 

** So it is, sire !’’ almost whispered the young girl. 

“ He locked you up ?” 

** So it is, sire !” 

“ And really kept you prisoner?” 

‘Two months, sire !” 

“‘ But that is most atrocious !” 

Old Lafont raised his voice. 

“ Will you accuse the devil to his grandam, old man?’’ ‘asked the king, 
in an under tone. 

And the peasant turned pale. 

-“ Pardon, my liege and master!” cried he, after a moment. “I was 
deceived ; I did not know you then as I now know you !” 

“ Good !” continued Henry. “ Well, what do you wish to say ?” 

And the old man began to describe Fezensac’s shameful behaviour to- 
wards the orphan; how he locked her up like a criminal, allowing her 
only bread and water, and how at length she had escaped, in order to 
seek help from the king, adding that, in case she should fail to obtain it, 
she was determined to enter a convent. 

“No!” exclaimed Henry, captivated by the natural eloquence of the 
old man, “such beauty must not fade between convent walls. We are 
chief-guardian of all orphans in our kingdom. On the strength of this 
our office, we herewith declare the noble Marchioness de Fongéres to be 
of age, and free from the control of her unworthy guardian, the Baron de 
Fezensac!’’ Then, turning to the latter, he said: “ Baron, we fear that 
accusations might continue to be heaped upon you, in which case we 
should be obliged to imprison -you! You suffer much by these accusa- 
tions. What have you to say in your vindication ?” 
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Fezensac was silent. His lips trembled. They were blue, and his 
“cit lexion ashy pale. The staff of the seneschal dropped from his 

Sully quickly bent down, picked it up, and handed it to the king. 

“ You are aged,” resumed the king, after a moment’s reflection, “ and 

our hand can no longer grasp the staff of the Seneschal of Picardy. 
tire to your estates, baron, but be human—forget not our words, be 
human—towards your dependents. The office of a seneschal requires to 
be held by one possessing more youthful vigour. Guido de Elichy!” 
cried the king. 

Elichy stepped forward. His was a form of exceeding beauty, power, 
and dignity. 

“ Kneel, Elichy !”’ said the king. 

He did so. 

“ By right of our sovereign power,” the king now solemnly spoke, 
“we place the staff of Seneschal of Picardy in your hands, Baron de 
Elichy. Hold it with a firm hand. Protect the mghts, the customs, the 
freedom of the people. Be a father to orphans, the support of de- 
pendents. Rise, Lord Seneschal!” now loudly cried the king. 

Elichy arose, and, with tears of emotion in his eyes, gazed on his 
royal benefactor. 

“That you may effectually protect the rights of one orphan, I wish to 
unite her very closely to you,”’ said the king, smiling. He made a sign 
to Lafont, who led Lucie forward, and Henry placed her beautiful hand 
in that of the new seneschal’s. “ Let love and faith be your motto!” said 
Henry; “and, in order that the noble name of Fongéres should not 
become extinct, we desire that henceforth you shall call yourself Marquis 
de Fongéres, Elichy.” 

Unbounded cheers filled the air far and near. Then, turning to old 
Lafont, the king, laughing, said : 

“Do you still complain of the devil to his grandam ?” 

Lafont sank upon his knees. 

* Rise, old man,” continued the king, “and henceforth think better of 
us !”” 

The happy pair withdrew at the king’s wish. 

Fezensac had disappeared. 

The administration of justice continued until all claimants were happily 
satisfied, and it was late before the monarch retired from the exciting 
scene. 

In the evening, Sully bent his knee before Henry IV., and exclaimed, 
with deep emotion : 

“ Sire, you are the greatest king that France ever saw! God bless 

ou!” 
. Henry raised him, and pressed him to his heart : 
« Sully,” said he, “ J shall never forget the Oak of Vincennes!” 
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